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FOUR FIRST-CLASS PERIODICALS!! 


Messrs. Trcknor & Fiewps invite the attention of Tzacners and Parents to their Pertopicat Positications, 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


The Atlantic Monthly, by general consent, stands at the head of American magazines. It 
numbers among its contributors the most eminent writers of the day, both in Prose and Poetry; and its 
pages have always reflected what is best in American literature. It has reached a circulation never be. 
fore gained by any American magazine of its class, and it has, by the long period of its existence and 
the worth of its contributors, become firmly fixed in public esteem. 

The following are among the most prominent regular contributors : — 

H. W. LONGFELLOW. DONALD G. MITCHELL. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
R. W. EMERSON. G. C. HAZEWELL. HARRIET B. STOWE. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ. J. G. WHITTIER. GAIL HAMILTON. 
WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 0. W. HOLMES. E. P. WHIPPLE. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL. 
TERMS: Single Subscriptions, $4.00 a year, in advance. CLus Rates.—Two Copies for $7.00 ; Five 
Copies for $16.00; Ten Copies for $30.00; and each additional copy, Three Dollars. For every Club of 
Twenty Subscribers an extra copy will be furnished gratis, or Twenty-One Copies for Sixty Dollars. 


Our Young Folks: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The publication of Our Woung Folks was begun in January, 1865, with the view of furnishing 
the Youth of the Country a periodical literature of higher character than had hitherto been offered 
them. The immediate and unparalleled success of the magazine proved the existing need for it, and its 
reception thus far convinces the publishers that it needs only to be known to win an almost universal 
circulation. The high praise which it has received from clergymen, educators, the press, and the public, 
warrants its commendation to parents and teachers throughout the land, as a source of instruction and 
entertainment to the young. Among the contributors to Our Woung Folks are the following : — 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. KATE PUTNAM. **CARLETON.”’ 

BAYARD TAYLOR. JOHN G. WHITTIER. OLIVER OPTIC. 

R. H. STODDARD. HARRIET E. PRESCOTT. ROSE TERRY. 

HA RRIET B. STOWE, Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. Mrs. L. MARIA CHILD. 
T. W. HIGGINSON. AUTHOR OF “‘SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS.’’ AUTHOR OF ** FARMING 
DIO LEWIS. T. B. ALDRICH, FOR BOYS.” 


ILGUSTRATIONS: 
Our YWoung Folks is fully illustrated with engravings by the best American artists. 
s Single Subscriptions, $2.00 a year, in advance. CriwBs.—Three Copies for $5.00: 
Five Copies for $8.00; ‘Ten Copies for $15.00: Twenty Copies for $30.00; and an extra copy gratis to 
the person forming the Club of Twenty. 


Every Saturday : 
A JOURNAL OF CHOI°E READING MATTER FROM FOR“IGN CURRENT LITERATURE. 


This journal is published weekly, and its plan is to reproduce for American readers the choicests selections from 
the English and Continental periodicals. Its plan embraces Incidents of Travel and Adventure, Essays Critical and 
Descriptive, Serial Tales, Short Stories, Poems, Biographies, Literary Intelligence, ete., in connection with judicious se 
lections from the admirable popular papers on Science which are constantly appearing in foreign periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made by which the most attractive features of the English Magazines and Weeklies are 
at once transferred to the pages of Every Saturday. 

TERMS: Single Numbers, 10 cents; Subscription Price, $5.00 per year in advance. Monthly Parts are issued 
¢ ontaining 128 pages each, handsomely bound in an attractive cover, price 50 cents; Subscription Price, $5.00 a year in 
advance. CLUBBING ARRANGRMBNT.— Subscribers to any of the other periodicals published by TICKNOR & FIELDS 
will receive Mvery Saturday for $4.00 per year, in advance. 


The North American Review. 


THE LEADING QUARTERLY OF THE COUNTRY, 
Edited by Prof. JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL and CHAS. ELIOT NORTON, Esq. 

Tas Nortn American Review has for more than fifty years maintained and advanced the standard of American 
letters and scholarship, and defended the principles upon which American institutions rest. It addresses itself to the 
limited though still large class in the community who are themselves the leaders and formers of public opinion ; to those 
who are not averse to serious thought on the most important topics of the times ; to those who desire to know and be 
instructed by men who have made a study of special subjects. It holds up a high standard of thought, of learning, of 
style, and aims—by vigorous and independent criticism—to improve the public taste. The former and present contribu- 
tors to the Review include those Ameriean names most eminent for scholarship, literary culture, and statesmanship. 

Tue Norta American Revizw is published quarterly, on the first days of January, April, July, and October, 
in numbers of about three hundred pages each, containing matter equal to four ordinary octavo volumes. 

TERMS: $6.00 per year, in advance. Subscribers to any of the other periodicals published by TICKNOR & 
FIELDS will receive the Review for $5 00 per year, in advance. 

CLUB RATES.— ATLANTIC MONTHLY and OUR YOUNG FOLKS together, $5.00; ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS, and EVERY SATURDAY, $9.00; OUR YOUNG FOLKS and EVERY SATURDAY, $6.00; all 
four of the periodicals, $14.00. 

POSTAGE on all except the Review must be paid at the office where the periodica’s are received. ; 

It will be the aim of the publishers, by constant watchfulness and by liberality in outlay, to maintain for their 
periodicals the highest character in the respective fields whic they occupy. 

OG Special inducements are offered to Teachers to procure subscribers to our periodica’s. Agents wanted 
throughout the country. Address the publishers, 


Sept., ’66-6m CKNOR & FIELDS, 124 Tremont-st., Boston. 
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The Advertising Department. 

The advertising line of the Journal is now 
very much extended, as the reader may per- 
ceive. This has been effected, not by lowering 
the rates or taking anything in compensation 
except the cash. It is solely due to its large 
circulation and superior advantages as an ad- 
vertising medium. Something may also, per- 
haps, be owing to the fact that the Editor does 
not indiscriminately puff every book sent for 
review and advertised in his pages but tells his 
opinion of each, beit ‘* good, bad, or indifferent.” 
The consequence is, that readers haye some con- 
fidence in what he says, and that, hence, sales 
are effected and the influence of the Journal 
therein is felt by publishers. This result has 
been of slow growth, but does now exist. 

Teachers and Directors will do well to care- 
fully and regularly examine the advertising 
pages before selecting books or series. They 
will find great variety and much useful informa- 
tion in them. 


The Keys stone Normal School. 

This promising institution, whose growth has 
frequently been announced in this Journal, was 
inspected and recognized as a State Normal 
School, on the 14th of last month. It was not in 
our power to be present, though kindly invited ; 
nevertheless we heartily wish it most abundant 
success. The proceedings will be inserted at 
length next month. 

The New York Tribune. 

The advertisement of this newspaper found 
elsewhere, is a business-like statement of what 
The Tribune is, what it does, and what it costs. 
It claims, and with good reason, to be ** the great 
family newspaper of America.’? What is claimed 
for The Tribune is that you always know where 
to find it; that it has principles and stands by 
them ; and that it has always been arrayed on the 
side of humanity against oppression, and has been 
a potent agency in moulding the sentiment of the 
country in favor of freedom, The Tribune is 
said to be worth more than it costs, and that the 
subscriber has ‘‘ the best of the bargain.” Since 
the 18th of August last it has gained ten thousand 
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subscribers in its daily and thirty thousand in its 
weekly. It now circulates nearly fifty thousand 
thousand copies of the daily and one hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand copies of the weekly edi- 
tion. 


Commercial College. 

We call attention to the advertisement in this 
number of Bryant, Stratton and Francisco’s 
Commercial College, located at Harrisburg. This 
institution has been in successful operation during 
the past year. It is fitted up in the most approved 
style, with all the departments, offices, banks, ete., 
needed in the transaction of actual business. The 
public are invited to visit the College, and see the 
the manner in which business is conducted. Mr. 
M. J. FRANCISCO, the resident Principal, is always 
on hand, and will take pleasure in accompanying 
visitors through the various departments. Busi- 
ness hours from 9 o’clock A. M. until 4 P. M 


The Metric System. 

While we read the,‘* proof’? of the clear and 
exhaustive articles upon the new system of weights 
and measures, which appear in“this number of 
the Journal, a lady friend ** held copy.’? She took 
it up reluctantly as though the whole matter 
were dull and unattractive,—soon became deeply 
interested in the beauty and simplicity of the 
French tables; and after running through the three 
pages given elsewhere, made the sensible remark, 
“I’m glad I read that—<I understand the metric 
system.’’ And she did understand it—thoroughly. 
So much for its simplicity. As Hon. Chas. 
Sumner, remarked, ** A boy at school can master 
it in an afternoon.’’ Any teacher in the State 
who is familiar with the decimal seale can do 
likewise. 


The Colleges of Pennsylvania. 

Last month an attempt jwas_made to show why 
our colleges ought not to be wholly taken charge 
of and controlled by the State ;—in other words, 
that higher education and professional training 
should not be free, in the sense that, and to the 
extent which common'school education is free. 

It was also asserted, that these institutions 
ought to be further aided by the State. We shall 
now endeavor to show why and how this may be 
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Pennsylvania 


done, with best effect upon the colleges and 
greatest result to the whole body of our State 
system of education. 

“In the outset it is to be remarked, that even the 
common school system is not a purely State or- 
ganization. True, it is regulated by act of As- 
sembly, and is thereby directed to be put into 
operation in every part of the Commonwealth. 
But, after all, the number of the schools in a dis- 
trict, the kind of instruction to be given therein 
and the extent to which their teachings are to go, 


are left to the wants and wishes of the people of 


each district, as understood and acted on by their 
local representatives, the directors. Hence, not- 
withstanding the express words of the law, if a 
Board of Directors, in conformity with what they 
understand to be the wishes of their constituents, 
establish what others might call an insufficient 
number of schools for the youth, or impart inferior 
instruction, or even, as has been done and con- 
tinued for years to be done in some districts,—if 
they establish no schools at all, there has yet been 
no power found in the law, either by the courts 
or the officers of the system ‘‘ to correct the pro- 
cedure.*? When attempted to be coerced, direc- 
tors resign, others, whether appointed or elécted, 
do no better, and the result is, that the wish— 
the decision of the locality, either to have few 
and poor schools, or no schools at all, finally pre- 
yails. This we instance to show, that the funda- 
mental principle of our system is conformity to 
the wishes of the people ; yet, that this is the con- 
dition of offairs in less than a score out of the 
nearly two thousand districts of the State, may 
be quoted as a triumphant reply to those who 
charge the people of Pennsylvannia with disre- 
gard for learning. If the same liberty—call it 
license, if you please—were permitted to the most 
boasted of the much lauded common school States 
of New England, we question whether the pro- 
portion of rejection would be as small. 

These remarks are made to detect and clearly 
present the great foundation principle of our 
State, in reference to education. It is the absence 
of force of every kind in the dissemination of 
knowledge ;—cither by the compulsory imparta- 
tion of any certain degree of it, or by compelling 
attendance to become the subject of this imparta- 
tion, on the one hand, or by unnecessary or even 
questionable interference with the higher schools 
on the other. Why, even the Constitution of the 
State ignores such interference, in reference to 
the common school, which, if any should, ought 
to be the creature of the State. That instrument 
prescribes, that ‘‘the Legislature shall, as soon 
as conveniently may be, provide by law for the 
establishment of schools throughout the State, in 
such manner, that the poor may be taught 
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gratis.”? Here is not a word about the establish- 
ment of schools directly by the State for the edu- 
cation of all the children of the State, but only— 
so to speak—by the encouragement and aid of 
such a system or set of schools, as shall effect the 
education of the poor, gratis. That was the sole 
object intended ; and for many years it was at- 
tempted to be effected by having the poor children 
of each district enumerated and sent to the ordi- 
nary private day-schools, at the public expense. 
But this arrangement having proved to be a fail- 
ure,—not only on account of the unjust stigma it 
aflixed upon poverty, but for the reason that, in 
many districts, the rich did not establish schools 
for their own children,—the next step was the 
passage of the law for the common school system 
as we now have it; and this law, as has been re- 
marked, applied as little force on the part of the 
public, and remoyed as little power from the peo- 
ple, as was barely necessary to effect the object 
in view ;—which was the opportunity to the child- 
dren of the poor to be taught gratis, as much and 
as well as those of the rich, but compelling neither 
to be taught. 

This is the broad foundation of our educational 
system ; and we thank God that it isso. Like 
the freedom of conscience, it leaves the freedom 
of mind unrestricted. It holds out inducements 
to all to learn, but it compels none. It recognizes 
the truth, that general intelligence is the best 
foundation that can be laid, by human agency, 
for general freedom and happiness ; but it also 
realizes the danger of the State attempting to 
mould either the thought or the creed of the citi- 
zen,—feeling that therein would be the end of 
freedom. And it is remarkable, that, just after 
our present common school system had been put 
into operation under this very provision in the 
organic law, though that law itself was subjected 
to a thorough scrutiny by a convention assembled 
to reform it in all needed particulars, yet that 
this one, after careful consideration, was allowed 
to stand without attention. It was deemed suf- 
ficient for the wants of the State, and safe toward 
the rights of all, and we are amongst those who 
supposed that decision to be a wise one. 

In the same spirit is the provision as to col- 
leges—the words in the constitution of 1790 and 
of 1838 being identical: ‘* The arts and sciences 
shall be promoted in one or more seminaries of 
learning.” At the date of both constitutions, 
colleges were in existence—not founded, sustained 
and governed by the State, or so established as to 
afford free education in the higher departments 
of knowledge to all who might desire, but simply 
chartered by the Legislature, and, from time to 
time aided by such grants of money or land as 
could be afforded, and seemed to promise an in- 
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direct but adequate return of good to the State in 
the production of scholarship of the higher grade; 
and this, in reference to the college, as well as 
the common school, has always continued to be 
the wise policy of the State :—as much of aid as 
could be, from time afforded, and as little of 
State control as was consistent with the object in 
view, in either case. 

In these general remarks, the questions, why 
aid to the colleges should be given by the State, 
and how it may be imparted so as to produce 
the best results,—have been, to some extent, 
answered :—It is to be given, because, in the 
words of the constitution, the liberal ‘‘ arts and 
sciences are to be promoted ;”’ and it is best given 
when in harmony with the rest of that general 
but free—that is, unrestricted—system evidently 
contemplated. 

But the latter question again recurs in refer- 
ence to the present condition of the colleges and 
the wants of the present time : How shall the 
colleges now be aided, so as to do the most good 
to themselves, to our other educational institu- 
tions, and through both to the State ? 

Here, it is first and in relation to all these 
points, to be remarked, that the State has always 
coupled her grants to the colleges with condi- 
tions, either implied in the general terms of the 
grant, or, as in nearly all the cases, with express 
duties imposed upon them. The promotion of 
liberal learning is implied in all the cases, the in- 
struction of a certain number of persons to be 
teachers in common schools being by expression 
the favorite measure of the Legislature. Nearly 
every college grant has a condition of this kind 
attached to it ; and though these have all been 
failures, yet they settled the policy of the State in 
this respect,—being the right as well as the duty 
of demanding a return for the benefit conferred. 

We would now propose to change this policy so 
far as the special service is concerned, but still to 
couple the grants with conditions, which, though 
not intended to diminish the independence or in- 
terfere with the foundation or government of 
these institutions, will have 1. The effect of elevat- 
ing their own spheres of action, 2. Removing in- 
terferences with the other institutions and of thus 
3. Increasing the value of all to the State. 

1. As to the colleges themselves : It is evident 
that the cause of their failure to meet the high 
requirements of their class is to be found in the 
want of due preparation on the part of those who 
enter their halls. The consequence is, that a 
large portion of the college term is necessarily 
occupied by those preliminary studies which 
should have been attended to in the academy and 
some of them in the common day school. Hence 
it is, that the mathematical student, instead of 
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being proficient in common Arithmetic, a good 
Algebraist, with a fair knowledge of Geometry, 
and thus qualified to grapple with and profit by 
his achievements in the grand science, makes 
little advance into its higher departments ; and 
even these, being made under the difficulties and 
short-coming of imperfect preparation, cause him 
to leave college with little practical knowledge of 
and less love for a study which is second to none 
in practical value, or in effect upon the intellect. 
So of History. Tow can he who has at best but 
an imperfect knowledge of the history and govy- 
ernmental institutions of his own country, expect 
to derive that benefit from the study of those of 
other lands or ancient times, which is best, if not 
solely, realized by comparative estimate ? What 
benefit, to say nothing of pleasure, can the study 
of ancient language and literature impart to him, 
whose whole intellectual force during a recitation 
is expended on the to him difficult law which 
governs the case of a noun, or the gender of an 
adjective ? ‘“Who makes Meecenas ?” is as appro- 
priate for him, as the translation of ‘* Qui jit 
Meecenas,”’ as the true one. Thisis all wrong. We 
shall never have well furnished broad-minded 
practically useful graduates from our colleges, till 
the preparatory work of the rudiments of the col- 
lege course be first mastered in the academies or 
other equivalent institutions, and till the colleges 
cease to teach the lessons belonging to boys, and 
apply themselves to the studies proper for man- 
hood. 

This is the great evil of our colleges, and it 
works injury in more than one direction. It not 
only belittles the institution which should be at 
the head, or next to the head, of our educational 
establishments, by mingling boys and men to- 
gether to the injury of both, and by occupying 
the yaluable time of the Professor in the duties 
of the ordinary teacher, but it prevents the ex- 
istence of several other professorships which the 
world now needs, and at the same time dwarfs 
down to the rudiments the efforts of those who 
should be engaged in the higher departments of 
their several branches. 

We need a chair of Applied Science in each of 
our colleges, in addition to the study of the 
sciences themselves, as abstractions. We shall 
never send forth good, creditable and satisfactory 
scholars—even as mere scholars—till our profes- 
sors of ancient language add the teaching of the 
literature, the history, the laws and the social 
condition of the people who spoke the language, 
toa knowledge of the language itself. We, the 
most given to travel and the most largely con- 
nected commercial nation of the earth must have, 
a similar course of training in the modern lan- 
guages to that just spoken of in connection with 
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the classical tongues, introduced into our colleges. 
But what hope is there for this, while our Fresh- 
men are at least two years of honest study behind 
what they should be to enter that class, and when 
even the English Orthography of many of our 
graduates is not by any means beyond need of 
correction ? 

The remedy is to exclude all preparatory—that 
is, academical—study from our colleges ; to raise 
the grade of qualification for admission to its 
proper standard ; and to require all the colleges 
desiring aid from the State, to merit it by con- 
forming to these conditions ; and also by demand- 
ing, that there shall be a certain number of 
chairs or departments of instruction in each col- 
lege, to be designated by some competent author- 
ity, in proportion to the wants of the age. 

Of course, this radical change would at once 
and for some years diminish the income and re- 
sources of these institutions: and just here it is 
that the State and the Sta:e alone can aflord re- 
lief. If she say, that she will sustain them in 
the effort ; that she will extend her aid only to 
such as shall honestly and vigorously make it; 
that during this transition state of passing from 
the mongrel state—half-academy and _half-col- 
lege—which they now occupy, to the full stature 
of their proper class,—she, with her resources 
and for her own and their good, will sustain 
them,—the measure cannot fail. All will be aston- 
ished at the brevity of the period within which 
the change will be effected. For a tew years, 
classes will be small and ordinary incomes light ; 
but even this will not be without benefit. The 
period will afford Professors time to prepare for 
the full discharge of the higher calls upon them, 
and to trustees an opportunity to make those 
arrangements of detail necessary for the higher 
order of things. 

What the degree of State aid should be, it is 
not for us to say ; but, in granting it, two condi- 
tions should be observed : 1. It should be reliable 
and therefore for a term of years; and 2. It 
should only be given to such institutions as come 
fully up to the requirements of the law, as to the 
character of the college course. 

It is not difficult to foretell one of the immedi- 
ate effects of such alaw. Every christian denom- 
ination owning or controlling a college would, at 
once, bestir itself to bring its institution within 
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the terms of the act, in order to realize the ben 
efits. Thus would religious zeal—one of the most 
powerful of stimulants to action—be anew en- 
listed in the cause of educational progress, and 
the public at large have the benefit of a rivalry 
as warm as it would be generous and noble. 

2. Proper, timely and continued aid to the col- 
leges would be the very best investment that 
could be made by the State, to improve the com- 
mon schools and the academies. The exclusion 
of preparatory studies from the colleges and the 
demand by them for better prepared Freshmen, 
thus effected, would at once increase the number 
and elevate the character of the academies, and 
fill them with a different concourse of students, 
from the almost abecedarians which now annoy 
The common schools would 
They would 
be sooner and better graded, and be thus enabled 
to send well prepared scholars to the academies 
and seminaries from the rural districts, while the 
high schools of the larger towns might pass at 
once their pupils to the college. 

Such a law would, in a very few years, do more 
towards improying our common schools, elevat- 
ing the academy and the high school to their pro- 
per position, and placing the college at the head 
of the system, without disturbance of its religi- 
ous or social relations, than millions of money or 
scores of years squandered in any other direction. 

3. As tothe State itself, one can hardly con- 
ceive of the greatness of the benefit effected by so 
small an outlay of money, or so little departure 
from her present system. In fact, one great ob- 
ject of all true social reform, is to effect it by 
means of as much of the existing machinery as 
is consistent with success ; for, it takes as much 
time to unlearn as to learn, and, therefore, if we 
can saye the public mind the loss of time and 
labor consequent upon unlearning any of its pre- 
sent habits and ways, by bringing them into 
higher usefulness, instead of substituting others 
for them, we thereby effect an immense social and 
moral saving. 

The proposition, then, is: To use all our present 
educational forces ; and, by the influence of State 
encouragement and aid, to unite them into a 
harmonious whole ;—each working within its 
own proper sphere, but all promoting one grand 
result. 


and degrade them. 
also and immediately feel the effect. 


—————— oo C—O 
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dress before the Philomathzan Society. A letter from this 
distingushed clergyman will be found in our department 


Apams: The thirty-second annual Commencement of 
Pennsylvania College was held on the 8th of September. 
During the week Drs. Hay, and VALENTINE, were inaug- 
urated as Professors in the Theological Seminary. Rev. 
Teo. L. Cuyter, of New York, delivered a masterly ad- 


of selections. The preparatory department of this college 
has been reorganized. It is contemplated at an early day 
to erect a new building for its exclusive use. 
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Berks: The City Superindency seems to have fully 
realized the expectations of its friends in the increased 
efficiency which it has insured to the schools of Reading. 
One of our exchanges from that city says of the present 
City Superintendent, Mr. Jno. BARNEs: “* Mr. BARNEs is 
laboring most faithfully and efficiently for the advance- 
ment of the schools, and his superintendence is marked 
with the most beneficial results.”’ 

The Normal School at Kutztown has recently been 
completed. The institution is now open, and already 
upwards of 200 pupils have made application to be re- 
ceived. We learn that the citizens of Kutztown and vi- 
cinity subscribed $30,000 towards the erection of the ne- 
cessary buildings. 

Davpuin: Harrisburg is agitating the subject of the 
erection of a Central High School. It is wisely suggested 
that the grade of the primaries and secondaries be ad- 
vanced, which is the only true method of securing a 
steady supply of properly qualified transfers to the pro- 
posed Central High School. This school will take the 
place of the two High Schools at present in operation in 
that city. 

ErizE; The School Board of Erie City have decided 
upon organizing a Central High School, by the consolida- 
tion of the more advanced classes in the several ward 
schools. Erie is moving upon the right track and in the 
proper direction. 

The Edinboro Normal School is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Good teachers were never in greater demand. To 
stimulate scholars in the study of the common branches, 
prizes will be given for excellence in reading, spelling 
and writing. The examination for prizes will occur on 
the 29th of November. The term examination will be 
held November 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th. A meeting of 
all the County Superintendents of Western Pennsylvania 
is called at Edinboro, November 28th and 29th. The 
committee to award the prizes will be chosen from the 
County Superintendents present at the examination. 

LANCASTER; The salaries of the teachers of Lancaster 
city have been advanced, so that the average of Male 
teachers which was last session S5S7, will this session 
be about $700, and the average of female teachers, last 
year $257, is advanced to about 8512. As the grade of 
requirements has recently been advanced, but 12 pupils 
were found qualified for transfer to the Male and 15 to 
the Female High School. There arein the city at present, 
2 High Schools, one for each sex; 4 Secondaries, 2 for 
each sex; and 19 Primaries, 8 of which are Combined and 
11 Single. Most of the Single Primaries were converted 
into Combined at the opening of the current session. 
There is one school without grade for children of color. 
These schools employ 51 teachers, 4 males and 47 fe- 
males—2 in each of the High Schools, 3 in each of the 
Secondaries, 1 in each single Primary, and 3 in each Com- 
bined Primary. The number of pupils in the schools 
during the past year, was 2,564. Average expenditure for 
ach pupil, $7.14; average cost to each of the 4750 tax- 
able inhabitants of the city, $4.11. This shows an 
average of less than $2 per quarter for each pupil in the 
schools—which, to say the least of it, can hardly be re- 
garded as extravagant! 

The following preamble and resolutions were recently 
adopted by the Board of Trustees of the State Normal 
School, at Millersville, upon the withdrawal of Prof. J. 
P. WicKERSHAM from the principalship of that institution: 

WHEREAS, By reason of the resignation of Prof. J. P. 
WICKERSHAM, the official relations existing between him 
and the Board of Trustees of the State Normal School, at 
Millersville, are about being dissolved. Therefore 

Resolved, That the Board take pleasure in bearing tes- 
timony to the cordial relations that have always existed 
between Prof. WICKERSHAM and themselves, and to the 
deep regret which they experience in sundering the ties 
which have so long and so agreeably associated them. 

Resolved, That the Board take pleasure in expressing 
their high appreciation of the able mannerin which he 
has discharged the delicate and responsible duties of 
Principal of the State Normal School at Millersville, under 
whose supervision it has become one of the greatest insti- 
tutions of the kind in the land, an honor to the State and 
an example to the Normal Schools of the country. 

Resolved, That they shall ever cherish a high apprecia- 
tion of his personal worth as a man, of his ability as a 
teacier, of his excellence as a disciplinarian, of his energy 
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and wisdom as a principal, and of his broad and enlight- 
ened views as an educator. 

Resolved, That they are happy and proud to know that 
Prof. WICKERSHAM is regarded as one of the ablest edu- 
cators of the country, and that it is believed that his lib- 
eral and eminently practical views of education have 
done much in moulding the Normal School policy of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That they tender him their most earnest 
wishes for his future prosperity and success—feeling as- 
sured that the same energy and ability that have marked 
his labors here, will secure for him even higher positions 
of usefulness and influence in the future. 

Resolved, That the Board also feel it a duty to make an 
acknowledgement to him for his disinterested participa- 
tion in the selection of his successor, and that the belief 
is confidently entertained, that under the care of Prof, 
Epwarp Brooks, the Normal will continue to be the 
same fruitful source of vitality to the cause of popular 
education, 

LenicH: The good people of Allentown are just now 
debating the question ** Shall Allentown haye a College 2??? 
It is proposed to secure the property of the * Allentown 
Collegiate Institution.”? The plan has been laid before 
the public,and the reasons have been given why im- 
mediate action is required. Ifthe property can 
cured by the proposed plan, the Collegiate Institution is 
to be continued until the endowment of the Theological 
Seminary of the Lutheran church be completed, then the 
Synod of said church will buy the property and elevate 
the Institution to a first-class college. 

Lesanon: The Swatara Collegiate Institute building 
near Jonestown, has been purchased by the School Di- 
rectors of that district : It will be devoted to 


be se- 


for $2,700. 
common school purposes, 

MONTGOMERY: We learn from the catalogue of the 
Freeland Seminary that this school has been flourishing 
during the past year. The next seesion will open Oct. 
22nd. Mr. A. H. Ferrerotr, the Principal, was awarded 
the honorary degree of A. M. at the late Commencement 
of La Fayette College. 

Monroe: A note from Stroudsburg under date of Sept. 
5, censures—deservediy, we think,—a teacher who made 
an engagement and failed subsequently either to keep his 
contract or to notify the Board in time for them to obtain 
another teacher. Our correspondent says: ‘* The public 
schools of this borough were to commence this morning 
under the auspices of Jos. MArtry, A. M., as principal of 
the academy. The scholars assembled at the appointed 
hour, but no teacher came. I have since learned that Mr. 
MartTIN, had a better offer, which he accepted, and not 
much to his credit. The Board has since elected Mr. 
Davin Leg, who will, IT have no doubt, make a competent 
and efficient principal.”’ 

ScnvuyLKitL: The Miners Journal says: ‘* There is 
quite a number of good teachers wanted in this county 
this Fall. We hear of a number of old ones that are quit- 
ting the profession. Lrsauron Wynn, Esq., has been 
elected Principal of the Grammar School in Port Carbon. 
We wish him success. Teachers wanting situations can 
almost always learn of good positions by applying to Prof 
NEWLIN, County Superintendent, Port Carbon. None but 
good, live teachers need apply to him for positions in this 
county, as he is laying the fossils on the shelf as fast as 
practicable.”? We are glad to hear such good news from 
** the fossils.”? We see also, from a synopsis of the County 
Superintendent’s report that of 450 candidates examined 
during the past school year, 58, or nearly 14 percent, were 
rejected. Right! Let the standard go still higher. 

Unton: The University schools, at Lewisburg, com- 
prising the College, Academy and the Female Institute, 
have re-opened for the fall and winter term. 


WASHINGTON: Rey. T. C. McKEEVER, Principal of the 
Mt. Pleasant Female Seminary, died recently at his resi- 
dence near West Middletown. In his death the commu- 
nity at large, the Seminary and the church, have suffered 
an irreparable loss. 

York: We have received from Mr. G. W. Rupy, a 
circular announcing the re-opening of the York County 
Academy, with a good corps of instructors both male 
and female. The Academy buildings have recently been 
repaired at an expense of $2000. 
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Our Book Cable. 


Primary Evements or ALGEsra, for Common Schools 
and Academies. By Joseph Ray, M. D., late Prof. of 
Mathematics in Woodward College. 240 pages, 12mo. 
Revised electrotype edition. Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle, 
Cincinnati ; Clark & Maynard, New York. 1566. 

ELeMents or Ancesra, for Colleges, Schools and pri- 
vate students. Revised electrotype edition ; 12mo. 406 
pages. Same author and publishers. 

These excellent text-books of a science so difficult to be 
rendered attractive to the learner, have been still further 
improved in the edition now offered to the public; the 
whole of each volume having been subjected to a careful 
revision. Redundant parts and unnecessary examples 
have been omitted ; other methods of proof, where desir- 
able, have been substituted, and questions for general re- 
view introduced at intervals. We concur with the author 
in the opinion, that these and other changes, while they 
do not impair the integrity or interfere with the essential 
features of the works, materially enhance their value, and 
ought to commend them to the favor of the profession. 

The publishers of Ray’s series have favored us with an 
interesting pamphlet on the Metric System. Its informa- 
tion is derived from the most reliable sources, and it 
presents a very full view of this important change in 
our numerical operations. We presume it can be pro- 
cured by application to the firm, at Cincinnati. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLIsH LANGUAGE. By William 
Fewsmith, A. M., Principal English and Classical School, 
and Edgar A. Singer, Principal Zane Street Grammar 
School. 12mo. 228 pages. Sower, Barnes & Potts, Phila- 
delphia. 1566. 

The flourishing publishers who have issued this last 
addition to the already long list of English Graminars, 
must needs have one, also, to complete their series of 
text-books; and we must say, that they have been the 
cause of the preparation of a good one. With less of 
pretension to novelty than in the case of most of its 
recent predecessors, it seems to have avoided many of 
their faults, and to have adhered to most of those time- 
honored practices in the teaching of this science, which are 
not **more honored in the breach than in the observance.” 
The book takes up Orthography, Etymology, Syntax and 
Prosody, and treats of each in its order and by itself, in- 
stead of mixing them up together, as we have seen else- 
where, to the confusion of the learner and the vexation 
of the teacher. It also postpones what is called * analy- 
sis,’’ till Syntax is reached and the learner is qualified, to 
some extent, to cope with sentences, or words in their re- 
lation to each other in the expression of the varied opera- 
tions of mind. 

New Practica ArituMetic ; in which the science and 
its applications are simplified by Induction and Analy- 
sis. Prepared to accompany the Mathematical Series 
of Benjamin Greenleaf, A. M. By the Editor of his 
works. 12mo. 324 pages. R. 8. Davis & Co., Boston, 
and J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 1866. 

From the cursory examination we have been enabled to 
give to this work, we are led to the conclusion, that it is 
one of very great excellence. The detection and orderly 
enunciation of the fundameutal principles of the science, 
rather than the marshalling of the rules of the art, seem 
to be its great object and triumph. Rules or processes, 
with enough of examples for elucidation. and practice, 
also come out in their place,—ut rather as results Of 


research after causes, than as the classing of effects. Due 
prominence is, of course, given to certain important oper- 
ations, as, reduction, fractions, percentage, proportion, 
involution, square root, &c.; but the reader will look in 
vain for that multiplicity of “rules” to do sums’? by, 
which eumbered the old works. Considerable space is 
also given to the Metrie System, which is well explained. 
Intropuctory Latin Book, intended as an Elementary 
Drill-book on the Inflections and Principles of the Lan- 
guage, and as an Introduction to the author’s Grammar, 
Reader and Latin Composition. By Alsert Harkness, 
Prof. in Brown University, dc. 12mo. 162 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1866. 


‘‘Of the making of books there is no end ;’’ and we fear 
Prof. Harkness has here made one toomany. All his pre- 
vious works we have felt free to commend; but really for 
this we can find no appropriate place in the Latin boy’s 
library. It professes toomuch. It accomplishes too little. 
It is not only an ‘‘ Introduction”’ to the author’s ‘“ Gram- 
mar’’ but also to his ‘‘ Reader and Composition;” and it 
really puzzles us to comprehend how it can be both. When 
the child first commences the study of language as a science 
by taking up the grammar of his own, we can readily per- 
ceive the use of what is called ‘‘a Primary Grammar,”’ or, 
better still, of those oral instructions in tho nature of words 
as parts of speech and of their first relations to each other, 
which a skilful Teacher will give. But at his next step,— 
that of beginning the Latin, for instance,—he already knows 
what a letter is, what a part of speech is, what a noun is, 
and a verb and an interjection; and there is no need for a 
primary or introductory work to teach him all this. Let 
him go to his ‘‘ Grammar’ at once and learn his second lan- 
guage as he must learn all but the first,—his own,—by stu- 
dying the differences between the two, in words and forms 
of words,—the method, to which he must come before he 
ean acquire a reliable knowledge of any other language. 
Therefore we think there is no place for an ‘‘ Introduction 
to Latin Grammar.’’ 

Again, as an Introduction t» the Reader and Composi- 
tion, this book is not full enough, by a long way. In old 
times, Hoole’s Terminations, or Propria que maribus, &e. 
was something like the book, for full and varied exercises in 
the Inflections, which we now sadly need in the schools. 
And if Professor Harkness or any other fit person will issue 
such a work he will very much enrich his series and aid 
the teacher as well as the student. Such a work would at 
once take its proper place in the schools, after or with the 
Grammar and between that and the Reader. It is a desi- 
deratum. But no one book can be an Introduction both 
to the Grammar and the Reader. Necessarily it must 
be less than the Grammar which it precedes and more than 
the Grammar which it follows ;—which is an impossibility. 
ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAw, and Laws of War. 

By Ji. W. Halleck, LL, D., Maj-Gen. U. 8. Army, au- 

thor of ** Elements of Military Art and Science,” &e. 

Large 12mo. 380 pages. J.B. Lippincott & Co. Phila- 

delphia. 1566. 

The able author of this most useful and well-timed 
work, well remarks, in the preface, that “* the experience 
of our officers, both volunteers and regulars, in the great 
civil war which has just terminated, has proved that this 
subject has been too much neglected, not only in our col- 
leges, but also in our two great national schools—the Mile 
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itary and Naval Academies.”’ The object of the book is 
to supply that defect. It is designed, as the title imports 
and the preface states, for use as a text-book in schools 
and colleges, and is therefore without those numerous re- 
ferences; and historical illustrations, usually found in 
But the chapters are so 
arranged, as to correspond with those of the larger work 
of the author on the same important branch of study,— 
to which, therefore, the inquiring student can thus refer 
for a fuller discussion of every point. 

The following headings of the chapters will afford a 
better idea of the value of this book than any description 
we could present : Historical Sketch ; Nature and Sources 
of International Law; Sovereignty of States; Rights of 
Independence and Self-preservation; Rights of Equality ; 
Rights of Property and of Domain; Rights of Legislation 
and Jurisdiction ; Rights of Legation and Treaty; Rights 
and Duties of Public Ministers ; Of Consuls and Commer- 
cial Agents ; Mutual Duties of States; Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes; Just Causes of War; Different 
Kinds of Wars; Declaration of War and its Effects; 
Means and Instruments for Carrying on Wars ; The Enemy 
and his Allies; Rights of War as to Enemy’s Person ; 
Enemy’s Property on Land; Enemy’s Property on the 
High Seas; Trade with the Enemy; Rights and Duties 
of Neutrals; Law of Sieges and Blockades; Contraband 
of War; Right of Visitation and Search; Violation of 
Neutral Duties; Pacific Intercourse of Belligerents; Li- 


larger treatises on the subject. 


censes of Trade; Determination of National Character ; 

Rights and Duties of Captors; Prize Courts, their Juris- 

diction and Proceedings; Rights of Military Occupation ; 

Rights of Complete Conquest; Treaties of Peace; Rights 

of Postliminy and Capture; and the observance and In- 

terpretation of Treaties. The whole is made easily acces- 
sible by a full table of contents and a copious index. 

We have only space to add, that this valuable work is 
also for sale by Mr. Jacob E. Barr, Bookseller, Lancaster 
city. 

THE STvpENT AND ScHoOOLMATE; A Monthly for Youth. 
Edited by Oliver Optic, and published by Jos. H. Allen, 
Boston. Price, one dollar a year. 

This old acquaintance, which is amongst the very best 
of the monthlies for boys and girls, has again, after a 
long cessation of its welcome visits, brought itself to our 
notice. Our own young folk hail the promise of its re- 
turn with delight; and, judging by this infallible test, we 
feel quite safe in commending it to the attention of all 
parents and teachers who wish an interesting and instruc- 
tive monthly visitant to the youthful circle, during the 
long evenings of the approaching fall and winter. Let 
it come. 


C. M. TREMAINE, (successor to Horace Waters) 481 
Broadway, New York, will accept our thanks for some 
Amongst these is one, the words of 
which are of rare beauty. It is called ‘ Bells in Distant 
Lands.’ The music is composed by Jlenry Tucker, and 
we are not scientific enough to judge of its merits; but 


pieces of Music. 


ss 


if worthy of the words—whose author we know not—the 
piece is sure to take a permanent place asa lyric of the 
first rank. We can recall nothing that approaches so 
nearly to Moore’s **Oft in the Stilly Night,’’ or his 
equally sweet ** When through life unblest we rove.” An- 
other is the ** Banjo Galop,’’ composed by Mrs. Parkhurst. 
Here again we are at a loss to speak from knowledge of 
scientific merit, but the name sounds right well. ** Banjo” 
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and ‘Galop’ ought to go together;—that kind of the 
gallop so pleasantly made by a short-backed, quick-moy- 
ing, high-spirited pony, to the music of the monotonous 
but spirited strumming of the light-hearted negro’s own 
instrument. As to the last piece in the package—* Beau- 
tiful form of my Dreams,”’ (words by W. E. Baker, music 
by H. P. Danks,) all we have now to say is, that if the 
portrait on the title is that of the dreamed-of lady-love, 
there is yet too much of the bread and butter look of the 
school-girl in it, for our fancy. No doubt, she will grow 
up to be a heart-smasher in time ; but we rather suspect, 
that the dreams of her admirers are yet as quict as those 
of her own innocent and childish self. 

Arps TO ScuHoon Discrpuine, (beautifully illuminated, ) 
by which may be secured all the good results of School 
Records, weekly and monthly Reports, and stated Prizes, 
—with a great economy of time and lahor. J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co., 430 Broome st.,; New York. 1866. 
This incentive to good conduct and study consists of a 

neat paper box containing merit cards of the denomina- 

tions of 14, 1, 5, 25, and 100, all beautifully colored and 

ornamented, and in sufficient number of each kind for a 

large school. They are accompanied with an explanation 

and directions for use. The price is $1.25 per set or box, 
or $1.35 when sent by mail, prepaid. 

The explanation well remarks that one difficulty in the 
way of keeping full school records is want of time on the 
part of the teacher, and that this arrangement, amongst 
its other good effects, will save time besides aiding in the 
discipline of the school. We concur in this opinion, es- 
pecially in reference to primary schools and junior pupils, 
to whom all methods of this nature are the most applica- 
ble. Another merit claimed for it is, that it willtake the 
place of “prizes.” Ifso, and we do not see why it 
should not, we wish its general adoption ; for there is no 
more ruinous stimulant, either in a moral or school sense 
of the term, than these. 
for love of learning, rivalry for mutual good-will amongst 
These 


cards will indeed be ‘‘ aids,” if they displace prizes and 


They substitute a desire of gain 
school-mates, and envy for honorable ambition. 


rewards in the management of pupils. 
A Frencu GRAMMAR. Being an attempt to present, ina 
concise and systematic form, the essential principles of 
the French Language, including English Exercises to 
be translated into French, with vocabularies, an alpha- 

betical list of the most common French Idioms, and a 

copious Index. To which is added a French, English 

and Latin Vocabulary, containing the most common 
words in French which “re derived from Latin. By 

Edward H. Magill, A. M., submaster in the Boston 

Latinschool. 12 mo., 287 pages. Crosby & Ainsworth, 

Boston. 1566. 

This copious Title sets forth the general nature of the 
book, and on examination the reader will find several other 
qualities placing it very high in the list of text books 
of the class to which it belongs. While it is concise, es- 
pecially in the sense of leaving much of the application 
of its very clearly expressed and logically arranged gen- 
eral rules to the effort of the learner and the instruction 
of the teacher, it is so comprehensive as to contain all 
that need be set forth as the text for both. Its treatment 
of the subjects of Gender, the comparison of Adjectives, 
the Pronoun, the Irregular Verbs, and the Tenses gener- 
ally, is clear and satisfactory. The Vocabularies are full 
and useful, and that giving the derivation of a very large 
list of French words from the Latin, is both new as a 
feature in a grammar of the language and will be found 
It treats of Etymology first and then 
This we prefer to the practice of mix- 


very interesting. 
takes up Syntax. 




































































82 
ing them together, as in the phrase method. On the 
whole, it is the best French Grammar we have seen, with a 
good Teacher or an intelligent student without a teacher. 

Tne AMERICAN EpvcaTionaL ALMANAC FOR 1867. 
Published by Jvison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New 


York. 


“A handy thing to have in a (school) house’’,— 


d 


~ 
~— 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCITIOOLS, ? 
OFFICIAL. | HakRispuRG, Oct. 1866, § 


County Institutes. 
Institutes will be held in the following counties, at the 


following times and places: 

Terrytown, Bradford county, Oct. Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th. 
Waterford, Erie county, October 29th. Mercer, Mercer 
October 1st, four New 
Bloomfield, Perry county, January Ist, 1867. 


county, and continue weeks. 


Superintendents are requested to inform the Depart- 
ment at the earliest practicable date, of the time and place 
of holding their County Institutes. 


School Warrants Issued in Aug.. 1866. 
CONTINUED FROM LAST ISSUE. 
Districts. Treasurers. 
Mechanicsb’g, David Eberly, 
s Newton, Wm. Westhaver, 
Newville, James M. Kiehan, 
Hanover W., Geo. Backenstve, 
Paxton M., Solomon Ferteg, 
66 ** U., Geo. D. Deibler, 
“ Reed, Simeon Ditty, 
Delaware, Chester City, H. L. Donaldson, 
“6 Darby Boro, Daniel 8. White, 
Media, Samuel P. Rush, 
Ridley, Thomas McBride, 
Tinicum, D. A. Middleton, 
Spring Creek, Hiram Carman, 
Erie City, Gustave Jareki, 
North East b. H. D. Seleregg, 
a L. Pleasant, Ethan Gross, 
es U. Village I. J. A Marsh, 
+ Washington, Andrew Culbetton, 
es Wattsburg, L. 8. Chapin, 
Fayette, Bellevernon b.Noah Q. Speer, 
“ Nicholson, Joseph Longenecker, 
” Salt Lick, Philip Flack, 
“ Spring Hill, David Morgan, 
Brownville b. Wm. M. Ledwith, 
ss Connellsville, Aaron Bishop, 
“6 Franklin, Wm. Arrison, 
‘ Redstone, John Kelly, 
se Sprinzfield, James B. Morris, 
66 Union South, Samuel Hatfield, 
Forest, Barnet, Myron E. Porter, 
Fulton, Sethel, Abraham Covyalt, 
a Taylor, Thomas Kirk, 
6 Union, Jesse Woolens, 
Greene, Aleppo, Isaac Grim, 
‘é Centre. Alphes Grim, 
sé Marion, A. A. Pierman, 
sé Perry, Thomas A. Wade, 
Huntingdon, Carbon, Patrick Maddigan, 
“ Cass, James Poston, 
“ Franklin, Wm. B. Johnson, 
si Huntingdon b.S. B. Chaney, 
se Penn, Abraham Grubb, 
se Porter, Robert A. Laird, 
“ Fell, Samuel Waters 
6 Walker, John Brewster, 
Indiana, Blairsville, Thos. M. Laney, 
“ Centre, R. J. MeCauganhy, 
- Georgeville I.,Wm. Simpson, 


Amounts. 
233 70 
255 


Counties. 


75 
95 
79 
90 
30 
49 
579 3: 
78 & 
$3 2: 
102 § 
11 

31 
955 7 
76 
32 35 
108 
180 8 


120 

S9 
118 
135 


on 
od 


Dauphin, 


oe 


$1 
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[October, 
containing many suggestions to teachers. Distributed 
gratis. Address the publishers. 

Tue ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN, a quarterly 
S. Barnes & Co., New York, is both inter- 
Sent free of charge to all persons 


issued by A. 
esting and instructive. 
forwarding their names. 


—> ae - 


Schools, 


Amounts. 
104 55 
144 32 
154 16 

33 
3 80 
5 35 
80 
28 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers, 

$s Mahoning N. Robert Shields, 

4 Montgomery, Jacob G. Aske, 

“ Pine, James Stuart, Jr., 

es Washington, John Bothel, 
Jefferson, Eldred, Michael Woods, 

é PunxsutawneyE. Bair, 
Ringgold, W. W. McCormick, 
Juniata, Greenwood, Samuel Dimm, 

“ Mifflintown, John Wright, 

- Spruce Hill, James B. Milliken, 

" Susquehanna, Henry Leiter, 
Lancaster, Ephrata, Levi Lardes, 
Lehigh, Allentown, A. J. Seager, 
Lawrence, Union, Alex. Carpenter, 

" Beaver Big, F. W. Gilkey, 

5 ‘s Little, Mathew Young, 

“ Mahoning, Sol. Hopmaster, 

e Pulaski, James A. Moore, 

a Shenango, Cornelius Lutton, 
Luzerne, 3ear Creek, - Samuel Pursel, 

ee Carbondale, Geo. W. Lee, 

os Dallas, Joseph Frantz. 

ws Dennison, Jacob Wisler, 

- Dunmore, Anthony Horan, 

6 Exter, John B. Jones, 

ee Foster, Reuben Leisenring, 

a“ Franklin, Thomas Totten, 

a Hazel, James Gallagher, 

- Hazelton, Arro Pardee, sr., 

” Madison, Wm. F. Clements, 

“ Nescopeck, Benj. Evans, 

” Pittston Bo. Michael Reap, 

= “ twp. Patrick Cawiey, 

‘< ‘* West, John J. Lelchner, 

66 Plymouth, Ira Davenport, 

66 tansom, Amos Sax, 

66 Ross, Peter G. ‘Moss, 

e Salem, ° Jeremiah Bomboy, 

sid Seranton, W. A. Chittenden, 

” Shickshinny, George W. Leasch, 

+¢ Spring Brook, James Slote, 

Union, Joseph L. Bilby, 

ee W. Haven, Charles L. Keck, 

“6 Wilkesbarre b Charles Roth, 

6 ‘* ‘wp. James McDermott, 
Lycoming, Bastress, Mathias Bier, 
. Fairfleld, Pierson Kunkle, 
Franklin, John Houseknecht, 
Hephurn, Samuel Ball, 
Old Lycoming,George W. Nicely, 
McHenry, H. W. Campbell, 
Piatt, Jas. M. Blackwell, 
Watson, S. P. Rorabaugh, 
Annin, Timothy Mullens, 
Bradtord, H. B. Doloff, 

-“ Ceres, V. Perry Carter, 

66 Eldred, T. T. Carnenter, 

ee Hamlin, Joseph Barnes, 

&é Hamilton, James A. Anderson, 

6s Keating, A. D. Burbank, 

“6 Lafayette, John Hoop, 

$6 Liberty, John J. Abby, 

“6 Sergeant, Casper Smith, 

Smithport, b. Philetus Ford, 

? Norwich, George Boyer, 
Mercer, Brownsville. Wm. 8S. Bailey, 


McKean, 
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School Warrants. 


Counties. Districts. Treasuers. Amounts. 
Mercer, Delaware, B. Schibley, 172 20 
49 Hempfield, S&S. P. Johnson, 70 11 
o Hickory, E. T. Fisk, 369 00 
oe Jamestown, Thos. H. Davidson, 41 00 
as Perry, John McClure, 3d, 75 44 
? Salem West. Lynus Billig, 117 12 
“6 Sandy Creek, D. 8. Larime, 55 76 
“ Pine, James G. Fidball, 131 20 
o Pymatuning, Joseph L. Fitch, 195 16 
66 Wilmington, Ebenezer McFarland, 50 84 
Mifflin, Union, A. G. Gibboney, 133 66 
Monroe, Codbaugh, John Pope, 54 12 
Montour, Liberty, Wm. Modden, 100 86 
Montgomery, Limerick, Lewis Marsteller, 210 33 
ne Merion U., Thomas Stanley, 317 75 
= Montgomery, Daniel B. Reyner, 103 32 
Plymouth, John B. Hallman, 151 70 
North: ampton, Mt. Beohel L. William Fry, 233 70 
‘© Ind., Samuel Hile, 44 28 
ee Centreville, Joseph Houck, 18 45 
oi Lehigh, Daniel Berlin, 250 92 
Perry Carrol, Carson Lackey, 138 17 
<3 Duncannon, O. B. Ellis, 107 01 
“ Miller, Henry D. Smith, 34 85 
Pike, Delaware, C. McCaity, 85 28 
Dingmans, James Cadov, 50 84 
- Palmyra, Cornelius Dimon, 42 25 
Potter, Abbott, Jacob Ohlweiler, 48 79 
" Allegheny, G. W. G. Tudd, 61 91 

“6 Bingham, M. D. Briggs, 74 21 
a W. Branch, Jobn Schaar, 32 39 
ee Coudersport b,A. Roonsyille, 45 51 
as Eulalia, Sam’! Thomas, 40 18 

‘ss Genessee, Fielder Chapman, 46 3: 
sé Harrizon, Thaddeus Stone, 93 48 
“6 Stewardson, H. Andressen, 17 22 

si Summit, James Read, 271 
ci Wharton, Stephen Horton, 35 67 
Schuylkill, Ashland, Charles L. Fisher, 489 95 
sé Butler, John Hower, 282 33 
$6 Cass, Patrick Quin, 330 87 
wig New Castle, James Canfield, 207 46 
<a Norweigan E. John Dormer, 97 58 
& Pottsville, James M. Beatty, 871 66 
vs Retly, James Golden, 209 10 
“45 Tremont, Aaron Eckel, 203 36 
no Pine Grove w, Wm. Dieffenbach, 28 70 
Snyder, Franklin, Ilenry Schaeffer, 113 16 
“6 Perry, 8. F. Riechenbach, 98 40 

“6 ‘West, Jobn Fisher, 55 76 
ws Selins Grove, B. F. Gregory, 143 50 
Somerset, N.Centreville, William M. Schrock, 14 35 
“s Shade, Henry Koontz, 133 66 
“ Stoystown, John H. Hite, 30 75 
sé Summit, William H. Walters, 94 30 
“ Turkeyfoot U. Charles Minard, 77 90 
“ “6 L. John Minder, 63 96 
Sullivan, Elkland, Joseph Woodhead, 57 81 
“ Fox, Edwin Tranning, 38 54 
Susquehanna, Auburn, Jonathan Bunnell, 165 28 
a Great — Geo. McNamarra, 61 91 

6 “6 wp. J. B. MeNeary, (sup.), 53 7 
3 Harford, John Bleinding, 148 83 
ue L. Meadows b.E. B. Beardslee, - 76 
ss New Milford, Tracey Hayden, 47 56 

ee Susqueh’nad. Henry Hall, 222 22 
Tioga, Brookfield, Richard Hunt, 76 26 
it Covington B. Joseph Hagenbuck, 47 97 
‘ * twp., Butler Smith, 101 68 
os Elk, D. A. Paddock, 13 94 
2g Farmington, J. M. White, 98 40 

e6 Lawrence, Nathaniel Grinnel, 88 56 
+3 Liberty, Nicholas Etter 136 94 
- Morris, John Link, 43 05 

as Nelson, Philip Tubbs, 41 00 
¥ Sullivan, V. W. Smith, 164 00 
es Tioga Boro, R.P.H. McAllister, 54 12 

si “ twp. Wm. T. Urell, 95 49 
Union, Buffalo, James Irwin, 173 43 
os New Berlin, Abraham Schoch, 17 08 

” Gregg, Thompson Bower, 80 36 
= Hartley, Levi Mercer, 109 88 

S Hartleton, John F. Charles, 34 85 
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Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Venango, Allegheny, Alonzo Poor, 186 96 
a Cherry Tree I, M. Lamey, 29 52 
ng Hickory, John Siggins, 59 86 
#8 Jackson, A. B. Crooks, 91 02 
63 Oil City, A. M. Gardner, 190 65 
es President, Edwin Clapp, 87 74 
«“ Tionesta Bo. 8S. W. Pearson, 31 98 
Warren, Broken Straw E. H. Day, 71 75 
- Columbustw. H. W. Tillotson, 86 10 
> Conewago, Philip Lenhart, 88 97 
-“ Eldred, 8S. W. B. Sanford, 53 71 
” Elk. Harley B. Lounsbury, 43 05 
3 Forest, Wm. B. Rice, 14 35 
45 Limestone, Sylvester Averill, 50 84 
“ Mead, C. M. Davis, 16 40 
= Pleasant, H. C. Wood, 32 80 
as Pittsfield, Ezra Chaffee, 111 52 
si P. Valley I., T. F. Barker, & 61 
- South West, D. II. Mitchell, 61 50 
" Sugar Grove, C. F. Temple, 148 42 
= Youngsville, Alden Marsh, 38 54 
Washington, Armwell, G. W. Moninger, Jr., 192 70 
Cannonsburg, Craig Ritchie, 118 49 
2p Mottingham, Wm. Markley, 84 46 
vs W. Pike Run, Edward Gregg, 94 71 
Wayne, Bethany, B. F. West, 22 96 
a Canaan, James MecArty, 74 21 
“: < §., (C. A. Cortright, 119 31 
o Cherry Ridge, Wm. Gale, 100 86 
= Palmyra, Michael Bohan, 276 3 
Preston, James T. Duvall, 131 61 
_ Mt Republic I Ira B. Stone, 17 63 
Westmoreland Bell, Geo. Alcorn, 86 92 
= Derry, Joseph Anderson, 346 04 
5 Fairfield, C. Ramsey, 145 50 
m4 Union, Elipbalet Laughlin, 13 94 
a" Youngstown b Archibald Fletcher, 41 82 
Wyoming, Exeter, Jared Marcey, 20 09 
vt Forkstown, Richard Adams, 49 61 
rs Monroe, E. C. Derby, 69 70 
oe Northumber'dJ. M. Carey, 74 62 
7 Windham, Morton Stevens, 61 91 
York, Dillsburg, Joseph F. Deardof, 32 80 
* Fairview, 8S. N. Prowell, 220 99 
se Stewartstown, Joseph H. Bell, 28 70 


Payments in September, 1866. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 


Allegheny, Manchester, Wm. B. Ross, $339 45 
Beaver, Franklin, James W. Pander, 55 76 
Berks, Alsace, Benj. F. Seitel, 117 36 
Chester, Marlboro East William. Chalfant, 102 50 
s6 Nantmeal W.,Samuel Shingle, 107 01 
66 Pennsburg, Job A. Pyle, 73 80 
6s Pocopson, Townsend Walter, 15 10 
és Uwehlan, Washington Stiteler, 82 S82 
Clarion, Monroe, Jeseph Bishline, 97 17 
Clearfield, Graham, Peter Kepple, 61 09 
Cumberland, Allen Upper, Henry M. Cocklin, 167 69 
Erie, Waterfo’dtwpJ. R. Taylor, 161 95 
Fayette, Connellsville, Hiram Herbert, 70 11 
Greene, Carmichael’s, Joshua A. Gilbert, 50 43 
ss Greene; Samuel P. Minor, 77 OS 
Jefferson, Perry, Irwin Robinson, 103 32 
Huntingdon, West, John Henderson, 144 32 
Luzerne, Slocum, Benjamin Sear, 26 49 
Lycoming, Jackson, Geo. Loudenschlager, 42 64 
nig Pine, John Bonnell, 55 76 
- Porter, McClellan Hepburn, 63 96 
Perry, Penn, Sylvanus A. Green, 144 73 
Potter, Roulette, Beldin Burt, 45 51 
“6 Woodville IndElihu Cole, 8S 20 
Somerset, Northampton,Samuel Ebrich, 52 07 
Tioga, *Mansfield, H. H. Lawrence, 57 O4 
+ Rutland, Aaron Wood, 113 57 
se Wellsboro, William Bache, 83 64 
Washington, Franklin, John O. Vankirk,; 107 83 
sé Peters, G. E. Smith, 94 71 
sé Straban NorthEbenczer Boyle, 125 46 
Warren, Wrightsville Wm. B. Rice, 18 04 
Wayne, Mt. Pleasant IOvirn Lester, 117 63 
sé Scott, Josiah B. Cole, $2 $2 
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List of County Superintendents Elected 
in 1866. 


j | 
| | i 


' | 
COUNTY. SUPERINTENDENTS POST OFFICE, | SALARY 


Adams.......{|Aaron Sheely 
Allegheny...../A. T. Douthett ... Pittsburg 
Armstrong .../J. A. Richey Serub Grass..) 800 00 
Beaver - James 1. Reed.... Enon Valley .| 800 00 
Bedford \H. W. Fisher.... Bedford | 1,000 00 
Bs sca pean Jno 8. Ermentrout Reading . 1,250 00 
Blair ..... ..!Elexis Elder Hollidaysb’g..! 1,000 00 
Bradford. ... Otis J. Chubbuck. Orwell 1,000 00 
BED 154 ada 8.8. Overholt.... Gardenville ...; 860 00 
Butler........./J. H. Cratty 800 00 
Cambria J. Frank Condon..' Johnstown ..! 1,000 00 
Cameron J.B. Johnson Shippen 
Carbon......./Reuben F. Hofferd Lehighton ... 
R. M. Mawee ..... Rebersburg.. . 
Chester .. W. W. Woodrulf..| West Chester, 
Clarion ......)George 8. Kelly... Clarion 
Clearfield ....'G. W. Snyder .... Clearfield ....| 1,000 00 
Clinton .!A. Hl. Strayer .... Lock Haven ..| 800 00 
Columbia .... Charles G. Barkley; Bloomsbure. . 800 00 
Crawford H. D. Persons....|Saegertown ..) 1,000 00 
Cumberland... George Swartz....)Shiremanst’n.; 700 00 
Dauphin D. H. E. La Ross.. Hummelst’n..| 800 00 
Delaware .... Jas. W. M’Cracken! Village Green! 1,000 00 
Elk . James Blakeley ../Benzinger. ..! 400 00 
Erie .....+...|k. T. Fisk.........)mé@inboro’....| 1,000 00 
Easton bor... W.W. Cottingham) Easton 1,500 00 
Fayette ......,C. W. Wanee ....|Brownsville..; 800 00 
Forest .. S. F. Rohrer......'Marionville .. 250 00 
Franklin P. M. Shoemaker. Strasburg 800 00 
Fulton H. Winters......... M’Connells’g:| 500 00 
Greene -/Thomas J. Teal ..'Rice’s Land’g) 600 00 
Huntingdon... D. F. Tussey Alexandria 600 00 
Indiana ...... A. J. Bolar ....... 800 00 
Jetlerson 8. W. Smith Brookville ...) 1,000 00 
Juniata ....../G. W. Loyd.......;Thompson’n'.! 500 00 
Lancaster ....|David Evans ......)Laneaster....| 1.700 00 
Lawrence ..,.|G. W. M’Cracken.| New Castle...; 800 00 
Lebanon Henry Houck. ......|Lebanon...... .| 76000 
Lehigh.... E. J. Young. .......|Allentown....! 1,000 00 
Luzerne H. Armstrong. ...)Orange 1.200 00 
Lycoming....|John T. Reed....)/Muncy. 1,500 00 
M’* Kean C. Cornforth Smethport....| S00 00 
Mercer eee idacob Miller. Greenville - 1,200 00 
Mittlin Martin Mohler...! Lewistown... S00 00 
Monroe ...... John B. Storm... Stroudsburg..| 600 00 
Montgomery .| Abel Rambo Trappe 1,000 00 
Montour. William Henry ... Pottsgrove...; 70000 
Northampton. Wm. N. Walker... Bethlehem ... 1,0 0.00 
Northumber’d G. W. Haupt Sunbury......) 800 00 
Perry .......... Silas Wright .....|Millerstown..! 500 00 
Be v0ccuaka E. 8. Decker - Milford 500 00 
J. W. Allen Coudersport. 600 00 
.. desse Newlin. . Port Carbon...) 1,500 00 
William Moyer...) Freeburg.....| 50000 
Somerset. N. b. Critehtield..|New Lexing’n| 800 00 
Sullivan.. . John W. Martin..,Dushore . 600 00 
Susquehanna. W. W. Watson...|/New Milford..' 90000 
8. B. Price Knoxville...., 1,000 00 
Union... ... C. V. Gundy... ./ Lewisburg ...| 500 00 
Venango C. HL. Dale......./Franklin 1,000 00 
Washington... J. C. Gilchrist....|California....| 80000 
Warren |Milton M. Lindsey|Russelsburg. .| 1,000 00 
Westmorel *d.'J. 8. Walthour.../Greensburg ..| 800 00 
.|J. E. Hawker;....) Honesdale ...| 1,000 00 
--| Wellig’n La Monte Tunkhannock| 500 00 
Samel B. Heiges...| York 


Gettysburg. ..| $800 00 
... | 2,000 00 


1.200 00 
S00 00 


Schuylkill 
Snyder 


Wyoming .. 





Questions and Answers. 

1. Question: Can one Director legally employ a 
teacher without the action of the Board ?* 

ANSWER: He cannot. The law of April 11th, 1862, as 
found on page 59 of the School Laws and Decisions, 
Section LVII., declares that no teacher shall be appointed 
except by the affirmative vote of a majority of the whole 
number of Directors or Controllers of the district. This 
law is plain and explicit, and individuals appointed or 
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employed as teachers of public or common schools in any 
other way, are not legally appointed. 

One Director may make an agreement with a person to 
teach a certain school, which agreement, if approved by a 
majority of the Board at a legal meeting, and the appoint- 
ment entered on the books in which the proceedings 
are kept, is legal and binding, and not otherwise. 

It is recommended that Directors meet at the time and 
place of the public examinations of teachers and witness 
the inspection, and employ their teachers at the close of 
the exercise. They will then know that all have certifi- 
cates and their grades. If this be not done, it will be ad- 
visable for Directors tolet it be known to teachers that, on 
a certain day, they will hold a meeting for the purpose of 
appointing teachers for the district, and require all who 
desire schools to present themselves or their application 
accompanied with certificates. If this course were adopted 
by all the districts, and in all cases written contracts were 
made between directors and teachers, much difficulty 
would be avoided, and vexatious 


many disputes and 


perhaps expensive law suits prevented. An agreement 
made by one Director and not approved of by a majority 
of the Board not being legal, is not of course binding on 
the Board,and cannot be enforced by process of law 
against the Board. 

2. QWvesTION: In our district the Directors divide the 
money equally among the several schools, and allow the 
citizens to decide whether they will have a four months’ 
term with a good teacher or six months with a less ex- 
pensive teacher. Is it legal? 
is not lawful or equitable. 


ANswer: It It is not legal 


he citizens of the several neighborhoods 


because it allows the 
or schools to do what the law requires the directors to do, 
. 


that is, to determine hy a vote of a majority of the whole 


number of Directors or Controllers the annual school 


term; also the salaries to be paid to the several 
teachers. 

It is unjust, because: Jirst. It gives to one class of 
pupils, or those in some of the schools,a longer term 
than it does to others. Sceondly. It affords an oppor- 
tunity for those whose only estimate of a teacher’s quali- 
fications is his cheapness, to force such teachers upon a 
Thirdly. It pre- 


supposes that the learning, experience, skill, and labor re- 


school and thereby keep it backward. 
quired in all the schools are the same, without regard 


to the number, or advancement of the pupils to be 
taught. 

It is not contemplated by the law that the schools in 
the district shall be equal except in the length of their 
terms. Some of the schools may necessarily be very 
large and others correspondingly small. Some may have 
advanced scholars, while in others only the elementary 
branches are required to be taught. It is not reasonable 
neither is it common justice to divide the school funds 
equally among the schools that are so dissimilar. Diree- 
tors should employ the best teachers they can procure for 
all their schools of whatever grade and pay each teacher 
a liberal salary, taking into account the grade of the cer- 
tificate, the experience of the teacher, the advancement 
of the school, and the amount of labor to be performed, 
and should pay the teachers out of the general school 
fund in the treasury. 

3. QuEsTION: Does the school *month contain twenty 
or twenty-two days by the law of 1865? 

Answer: A teacher’s month, by the law of 1865, is 
twenty-two days, the same as by the act of 1862, But by 
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1866. ] Soldiers’ 
the act of 1865 it is optional with Directors whether there 
be twenty days of teaching and two days attendance on 
jistrict institutes, or twenty-two days teaching and no 
institutes. Under the new law, Directors are to decide by 
an affirmative vote of a majority of the whole number 
whether or not there shall be institutes upon two days, 
and if it be decided there shall be, the Directors should 
jesignate the two Saturdays upon which they shall be 
holden and the school house in which the first meeting 
shall be. Teachers are then obliged to attend the insti- 
tutes and teach twenty days for each month, but if it be 
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decided there shall be twenty-two days taught orif the 
Directors take no action inthe matter, there must be 
twenty-two days teaching for a month, if the number of 
days be not specified in the contract. The minimum 
number of months required by law for the schools to be 
kept open, is four of twenty-two days each [deducting the 
legal holidays that may oceur in the school term] that is, 


Orphans. 


either 88 days teaching or 80 days teaching and 8 days 
attendance on institutes. Westmoreland County by a 
special act of 1866 is under the requirements of the law of 
1862 concerning district institutes. 


Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 


The Annual Transfer. 


The first annual Transfer of pupils from the lower to 
the higher schools, is now in progress; and, being the 
first movement of the kind, it has been somewhat difli- 
ult. 

In addition to the essential purpose of this periodical 
change,—that of promoting pupils on account of age and 
quirement from the junior to the more advanced 
schools, another occasional object—that of changing them 


from one school to another of the same grade, in order to | 


bring them nearer to the residences of their mothers, was 
iso to be attended to. This last measure was rendered 
necessary by the fact that, at the commencement of the 
system, for want of schools children were sent toa greater 
listance from home than was desirable. Now, however, 
wherever schools nearer home haye been opened, they 
have been, and will continue to be transferred, so as to 
ring them as near to their relatives as possible. 

This complicated movement has taken more time, than 
the simple transfer for promotion will hereafter require ; 
ind of course some mistakes have been made. These 
will be rectified as rapidly as possible. 

Next month, a somewhat exact report will be given of 
the statistics and condition of these transfers. For the 
present, it may be annouced that the more advanced 
schools of McAllisterville, Paradise, Mount Joy, Orange- 
ville, Quakertown, North Sewickly, Cassville, Harford, 
Philipsburg, and White Hall are full or nearly so; and 
that most of the schools and institutions for the more 
uvenile are also full, though some of them are about 
enlarging their accommodations. 


Route to Madison Soldiers’ Orphan 
School. 


The Madison School at Uniontown, Fayette County, 
which is now open for the reception of pupils of the more 
advanced grade, is reached, chiefly, by the Connellsville 
Railroad, which runs from Pittsburg to Uniontown, there 
being a morning and afternoon line of cars between 
those points. From ether quarters it is reached by stages. 


Route to Andersonburg Soldiers’ Orphan 
School. 

The Andersonburg School for Junior Orphans is also 
how open for students. It is about a mile from Ander- 
sonburg, a village in the upper end of Perry County, and 
ismainly reached by stage from Newport station.on the 





Pennsylvania Railroad. The stage leaves Newport daily 

at 3 P. M., and thus takes passengers who get there from 

the west at 12, and from the east at 3 P. M. 
Uniformity of Text-Books. 

It is not intended, for the present at least, that the 
same series or set of text-books shall be used in all the 
schools. The selection of the text-books for each school 
is left to the diseretion of its Principal. But it is intended 
and insisted on, that there shall be uniformity of text- 
books in each school ;—that is, that all the members of 
each class shall use similar books. 


Gettysburg Battlie-Field. 

The pupils of the Quakertown school have transmitted 
to the State Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphans, $10 for 
one share of stock in the Battle-field memorial association 
This is the first school that has yet redeemed the promise 
made for them, at the meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

It is to be understood that this is a contribution by the 
Orphans themselves, out of their own means, and that no 
portion of it is or will be contributed by the State. Princi- 
pals will therefore sec the propriety of not taxing the child- 
ren beyond the price ($10) of one share for each school. 


Games of Chance in the Schools. 

The sister of one of the boys in a school for the more 
advanced writes, that in a letter received from him, he 
states that he has ‘‘ just been playing dominoes ;’’ and 
she wishes to know whether that and similar games are 
permitted or generally practiced in the schools. 

They are neither approved, nor is it believed that they 
are generally or even to any considerable extent practised ; 
and it is now announced that they are wholly prohibited. 

Even when not played for money or other stake, the 
habit of appealing to chance to decide for us any thing,— 
even though it be but the winner in an exercise for amuse- 
ment, is pernicious. Youth should be taught to depend on 
their own efforts and to command their own success, 
under the blessing of God. The habit of acquiring any 
thing without labor or the giving of an equivalent, es- 
pecially when the acquisition is determined by a chance 
appealed to for that purpose, is gambling; and the habit, 
in youth, of appealing to chance, though nothing is 
thereby decided but the winner of the game, leads to gam- 
bling and is therefore to be avoided as demeralizing 
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misuse of time. 
the mind nor develops or strengthens the mucles. 


It is also a It neither improves 
Let 
the boys play ball, pitch quoits, heave the stone, run 
races, leap, vault, &c. These do strengthen and improve 
the physical powers, and the winner becomes such by skill 
or strength—not chance. Let the girls practice games 
and amusements suitable to their sex; let them jump 
the rope (in moderation) roll the hoop, walk, practice 
their calisthenic exercises &c., &e. In bad weather or in 
the evenings, when confined to the room, let both sexes 
read, write letters, sing, sew, &c. But let there be no time 
lost on dominoes, dice, or any such bar-room games. 


Soldicrs’ Orphans Desiring Employment. 


In reply to the call, in the last number of this journal, 
upon the Principals of the more advanced schools, reports 
have been received in relation to several students who 
have arrived or shortly will arrive at the age of sixteen 
and be discharged from their respective institutions, to 
make their own way inthe world. Of these, the fol- 
lowing haye been earnestly recommended by their teach- 
ers for good conduct and as qualified for the stations in 
life to which they have voluntarily directed their attention: 

A girl,—now somewhat past sixteen, of irreproachable 
conduct, industrious habits, much devotion to study and 
of respectable acquirements,—who wishes to devote her- 
self to the business of teaching, and for which her late 
Principal certifies that she has already manifested consid- 
erable fitness. 

A girl who will be sixteen this month, represented as 
modest, well behaved, kind-hearted and industrious.” 
Owing to neglect previous to her entrance into the school, 
(of which she has been a member only one year,) her 
education is backward. She is a ‘good eook and baker 


and always to be depended on.”’? She manifests a prefer- 


ence for household work, and will no doubt make a good 


housekeeper. Iler mother wishes her to be a tailoress. 
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Another girl of the same age, character and fitness, 
from a different school, and also strongly recommended 
by her Principal. If not retained as a domestic assistant 
in her present school, she will desire permanent employ- 
ment in a respectable family, who will take an interest in 
her welfare. 

A lad who will be 16 on the 29th of this month, and 
desires a position in some mercantile establishment. He 
is represented as **of good and reliable character, intelli- 
gent and of industrious habits.’? His teacher has “no 


hesitation in recommending him.” 


He is now engaged 
in studying book-keeping and is a pretty good scholar for 
his opportunities. 

It is the duty as it will be the pleasure of the Superin- 
tendent of Soldicrs’ Orphans, to be the means of commu- 
nication between these young persons and any who may 
feel disposed to aid them in making a respectable and 
promising start in life. Of course, it cannot be expected 
ihat he will become responsible that they shall fulfil all 
the promises and representations made on their behalf by 
their teachers; but, knowing those teachers to be con- 
scientious men, with great experience in youth, he feels 
much confidence in their judgment. 

It is to be 
riving at the 
the 
like others, with some amongst them who cannot be com- 


understood that other students are also ar- 
age fixed by law for their departure from 
schools and are leaving. Soldiers’ Orphans are 
mended. Thess are allowed quietly to depart, with prayers 
for their welfare, but a fear that evil habits, acquired 
before admission to the schools, may mar their success. 
It is only for the well behaved and promising that their 
teachers and the State Officer will in any case ask con- 
tidence. 

Principals will hereafter, in making reports as to 
students about arriving at the age of sixteen, also state 
their physical condition,—as to size for their age, strength 


} 


and general health. 


Original Communications, 


A Word to the Teacher. 
AS A MEANS OF PERSONAL ENJOYMENT AND 
USEFULNESS. 

I have for some time, been forcibly impressed 
with the thought, that the old adage ‘‘ One ex- 
treme begets another,’’ has been verified, at least 
in some localities, in our educational history since 
1854. 

The act of Assembly providing for County Su- 
perintendents, and the examination of teachers 


EDUCATION 


in certain specified branches, found our teachers 
sadly at fault in their qualifications to teach Spell- 
ing, Reading, Writing, Geography, Grammar, and 
Mental and Written Arithmetic. Many persons, 
male and female, were engaged in teaching, whose 
minds, manners, and morals had been carefully 


cultivated by reading and thinking, who never- 
theless, were very deficient in knowledge and 
skill in teaching the branches named. Their con- 
versational abilities, their affable manners, and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the world commended them 
to the acceptance of Directors and patrons as fit 
teachers of the schools ; but when an examina- 
tion exposed their want of mechanical accuracy 
in treating the branches to be taught, they were 
retired from the profession. A new order of 
things was instituted. Spelling, reading by rule, 
writing by measure, parsing by diagrams, solving 
problems mentally, and a rigid analysis of prob- 
lems, was so uniformly insisted upon, that, as 4 
matter of course, teachers generally far surpassed 
those of former times. 
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Now, while we rejoice in this manifest improve- 
ment in knowledge and skill in what we term the 
mechanical treatment of the branches required to 
be taught, we cannot resist the conviction, that 
we now have, by this change many illiterate 
scholars. I mean those who can locate towns and 
rivers, parse sentences, spell words phonetically, 
solve problems mechanically, and write beauti- 
fully. Yet these have only reached the portico 
of knowledge, i. e., a knowledge of those facts, 
truths, principles and practices which obtain in 
the various departments of the world. How is 
this to be reached ? There is but one answer : 
By reading, reflection and conversation. t 

The knowledge and discipline of the mind 
gained by a course of lessons in the branches 
taught in Common Schools, are now the chief 
means by which to reach and appropriate that 
other knowledge which purifies, strengthens, re- 
fines and exalts our intellectual and moral nature. 
To be practical: Teachers are now called upon to 
make another advance. They must not spend 
their whole lives in mechanical literature. If edu- 
cation is worth any thing to their pupils, it is also 
valuable to themselves. They must not remain 
ignorant of the soul-stirring problems which at- 
tract and receive the attention of other classes of 
our citizens. Shall the man, whose mind has 
never been disciplined by any other means than by 
business, travel, and conversation appear with 
better address, more refinement, and a higher de- 
gree of general intelligence, than the teacher who 
carries in his pocket a professional certificate? 

Wake up, teachers. ‘‘ Do not tithe mint, anise 
and cummin, and neglect the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy and truth; these 
ought ye to have done—and noé leave the others 
undone. ”? M. 

FRANKLIN County, 1866. 


Wages of Teachers. 

Mr. Eprror: The report of proceedings of 
the State Teachers’ Association held at Gettys- 
burg, which appeared in the last issue of the 
School Journal, was of a very satisfactory charac- 
ter. The most suggestive discussion seems to 
have been that upon The Past, Present and 
Future of the County Superintendency. In this 
liscussion several points were developed which 
are important and worthy the serious considera- 
tion of the friends of education in all parts of the 
State. We congratulate you upon the position 
assumed in your own remarks upon this sub- 
ject, and more especially upon the fact, that 
the Eprror of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
touches high-water mark in the matter of in- 
creased wages to the teachers employed in our 
Common Schools. 
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The teachers of the State may not in the past 
have stood by the School Journal as both their 
self-interest and their duty to the cause of popu- 
lar education demanded ; they may not to-day 
swell its subscription list to that extent which is 
either possible or desirable ; but whether so or 
not, the Journal has always been true to them,— 
in its efforts to increase their individual efficiency ; 
to strengthen their ranks by inducing valuable 
men to enter the profession ; to add to their com- 
fort and that of their pupils by encouraging the 
erection of proper school buildings ; to afford 
them increased means of usefulness, by urging 
upon directors the importance of supplying the 
schools under their charge with such apparatus 
and other educational applicances as the progress 
of the times demands ; and now,—last but not 
least evidence of fidelity to their interests,—in 
declaring boldly that the time has come when the 
further improvement of our common school sys- 
tem demands that the wages of the teacher be 
largely increased, and in indicating the method 
by which this increase may be effected. 

The plan proposed is simple and feasible, and, 
were it fairly tested, could not fail to effect the de- 
sired result. At allevents, it must commend itself 
to the good sense and favorable consideration of 
every true teacher, intelligent County Superin- 
tendent, and honest friend of education in our 
midst. Lest some of your readers may not have 
given it that attention which its importance de- 
mands, and that I may make no mis-statement of 
your position upon this question, I take the 
liberty of quoting two or three essential para- 
graphs as they are given in the published report 
of proceedings : 

‘¢ The provisional certificate is a mere tempo- 
rary expedient, which was good for the time, but 
which has served its purpose, and the question 
now arises whether it should longer be granted 
from year to year. I claim that it should not, and 
it occurs to me, that if the proper authorities 
adopt a standard, raising the figures year after 
year, we shall then be in the line of progress, and 
these temporary expedients may be abolished 
within the present term of the State Superinten- 
dent. The duty now upon us is to adopt instant 
measures for this. I know there will be a person 
at the head ofthe Department who has the nerve 
to do what is right, and it is possible that these 
certificates which are so injurious to the system, 
and to the adoption of which both he and myself 
consented, shall be excluded by his agency within 
the next three years. 

**T would give this advice: Gradually to adopt 
such a figure as shall cause a slight dearth of 
teachers in every county, and shall thus take the 
fixing of the salaries to some extent, out of the 
hands of the directors and transfer it to the hands 
of the teachers. If the proper officers do their 
duty, the average annual salary of the teacher in 
this State, which is now but $139.35, will soon be 
doubled. At present the State pays about $2,000,- 
000 for tuition, but even this large sum can be 
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doubled without great inconvenience. The State 
appropriation can be greatly increased. Ifraised 
to $1,000,000 annually, as it should be, as a sub- 
stitute for a State tax in aid of the poorer counties 
nearly one-half of the desired sum would thus be 
secured ; and the improvement of the schools by 
the agency of well qualilied teachers, will induce 
the community to supply by local taxation the 
balance of the fund needed. 

“This dearth of teachers will bring back into 
the ranks many of the good men who have left 
the profession ; will retain other good men who 
would leave the profession ; and will draw into 
the profession many educated persons who are 
now deterred from entering it by the inadequacy 
of the salary offered. Thus will the teaching 
force be improved, and through it, the schools. 
This, after all, should be the great object in view 
in every effort to elevate the teacher’s profession, 
increase in salary being but an index of its higher 
value and greater usefulness. ”’ 

The plan proposed above has been in partial 
operation for the past three years in at least one 
of the leading counties of the State, and its results 
are apparent in the improved character of the 
schools, and in the increased wages of the teachers. 
The salaries paid in said county are the highest 
averages in the State, and the County Superin- 
tendent under whose management this healthy 
condition of affairs has been brought about, was 
himself recently re-elected, at a salary largely in- 
creased, his salary now standing highest on the 
list of County Superintendents. Of course, we 
refer to Allegheny County and to its live Sup- 
erintendent, Mr. A. T. DouTHETT. 

In 1862 the average monthly salary to male 
teachers in Allegheny County was $32.51, to 
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The Metric System. 


Since the Tower of Babel was thrown down, 
and mankind punished for its presumption by 
confusion of races and tongues, scattered human- 
ity has unconsciously but steadily striven to re- 
unite. Innumerable dialacts have been absorbed 
into each other, and coalesced into languages, 
though nearly four thousand dialects still exist. 
The English language, which a few hundred 
years ago scarcely existed in a little island, is 
now spoken in every quarter of the world. This 
simplifying process is the result of assimilation, 
for the English is a composite language, not of 
the extension of any single tongue. Of the origi- 
nal languages of Europe, few are now know to 
the world—the very name of the Jazygian is 
scarcely known out of Liburnia. Steadily, cen- 


tury after century, men have been learning to 
speak alike ; and, though there may never be a 
universal language, certain universal principles 
are destined to destroy the unmeaning Babel of 
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female teachers, $22.93; in 1865, the average to 
males $51.09, to females $31.13. We have not 
seen Mr. DoUTHETT’s report for 1866, but antici- 
pate even better figures than those of last year, 
as the legitimate result of his judicious policy, 

To show that an earnest County Superintendent 
may be a progressive man without putting in 
jeopardy his chances for re-election, by rendering 
himself personally unpopular, we may state that 
though Mr. DouTHETT has been steadily raising 
the grade or the certificate issued to applicants, 
and has been literally creating that “slight dearth 
of teachers” indicated above, his popularity,—to 
the surprise of our conservative Solons,—has 
syeadily increased, and the educational authori- 
ties of the county recognizing his worth, and un- 
willing to dispense with his valuable services, 
advanced his salary in May last from $1,200 to 
$2,000 ; and—more than this,—we have been in- 
formed, upon reliable authority, that had the 


matter of salary been discussed more fully in con- ‘ 


vention the figure would have been $2,500 instead 
of $2,000! Let such a fact be suggestive to those 
officers who insist upon commissioning every in- 
dividual ambitious of handling the ferule. 

The people believe in progress. They are 
willing to pay higher wages for better work. We 
look to our County Superintendents for that ad- 
vanced grade of qualifications which the times 
demand, and which it is in the power of these 
responsible officials to ensure. May we not 


believe that they will prove equal to the emer- 
gency ? 


CHESTER. 
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Wrights and Mensures, 

tongues which has retarded the civilization of 
the earth. In every way, civilization tends to 
establish universal customs, privileges and laws. 
Modern science, comprehending this tendency, 
endeavors to assist it. The metric system is one 
of the latest attempts to create a permanent 
standard for all nations; and, as it is designed 
to be adopted in the United States, we shall ex- 
plain it to our readers. 

The present system of weights and measures is 
based upon no principle. It is empirical and tra- 
among | and therefore confused and uncertain. 
Every child has trouble to master it, and few men 
understand any part of it, except that they may 
use in business. The English foot is a measure 
founded on the average length of the human 
foot, and so with the span, the hand, and the nail. 
Three barleycorns make an inch, these barley- 
corns being supposed to be healthy grains taken 
from the middle of the ear. The unit of weight 
is in like manner a grain of wheat. Different 
kinds of weight, Troy weight and ayoirdupois 
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weight, add to the difficulty of mastering these 
accidental standards. 
weights and measures is unknown in other coun- 
tries, and is not easily understood in our own. 
It does not correspond with our civilization ; and 
the French system, the universal system, should 
replace it. The metric system was proposed at 
Paris, in 1790, and the idea was to measure an 
are of the earth’s meridian. and subdivide it till 
a new unit was reached. This work was done ; 
and—though the measurement is said to have 
been incorrect, by some hundreds of yards—the 
result is sufficient for all practical purposes. The 
meter, which is the universal umt, is one ten- 
millionth part of the distance from the equator 
to the poles, or 39.37 inches in length. The ap- 
plication of the decimal scale to this standard 
results in a system of unprecedented regularity 
and clearness. It isnow used in all business 
transactions in France, and has been adopted by 
most of the European countries. In 1864, Great 
Britian passed an act authorizing the use of the 
system; and Congress, July 27, 1866, passed a 
bill which, though it does not make the system 
compulsory, establishes it as legal. The stand- 
ard weights and measures are to be furnished to 
each State, and our postal system is partially 
accommodated to the new system. It is thus 
fairly before the country. 

To Mr. Sumner’s exertions in the Senate the 
passage of the bill this session is due, and his 
clear exposition of the system may be quoted. 
The unit of length we have given is the founda- 
tion of the system, and from it all measures of 
weight and capacity are derived. These are 
stated thus by Mr. Sumner : 

The unit of measure of surface or land measure is the 
are, from the Latin area, and is the square of ten meters, 
or, in other, words, a square of which each side is ten 
meters in length. 

The unit of solid measure is the stere from the Greek, 
and is the cube of a meter, or, in other words, a solid 
mass one meter long, one meter broad, and one meter 

igh. 
aie unit of liguid measure is the liter from the Greek, 
and is the cube of the tenth part of the meter, which is 
the decimeter, or, in other words, it is a vessel, where, by 
interior measurement, each side and the bottom are square 
decimeters. 

The unit of weight is the gram, also derived from the 
Greek and is the one-thousandth part of the weight of a 
cubie liter of distilled water—this being just above the 
freezing point. 

Such are the main elements of the metric system. But 
each of these has its multiples and its subdivisions. It is 
multiplied decimally upward and divided decimally down- 
ward. The multiples are derived fromthe Greek. Thus, 
deca, ten; hecto, hundred; kilo, thousand; and myria, 
ten thousand, prefixed to meter, signify ten meters, one 
hundred meters, one thousand meters, and ten thousand 
meters. The subdivisions are derived from the Latin. 
Thus deci, centi, milli, prefixed to meter, signify one-tenth 
one hundredth and one-thousandth of a meter. All this 
will appear in the following table : 

Metric denominations and 
values. 
Myriameter, 10,000 meters. 

Kilometer, 1,000 meters. 


quivalents in denomina- 
tions in use. 

6.2137 miles. 

-65137 mile, or 3,280 fect 

and 10 inches. 

328 feet and 1 inch. 
373.7 inches. 

39.37 inches. 

3.937 inches. 


Hectometer, 100 meters, 
Decameter, 10 meters. 
METER. 1 meter. 
Decimeter, 1-10 of a meter. 
Centimeter, 1-100 0f ameter. -5937 inch. 
Millimeter, 1-1000 of a meter. .0394 inch. 


These same prefixes may be applied in ascending and 
descending scales to the are, the liter and the gram. 
Thus, for example, we have in the ascending scale, deca- 


In short, this system of 
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gram, hectogram, kilogram and myriagram; and in the 
descending scale decigram, centigram, milligram. 

In this brief space you behold the whole metric system 
of weights and measures. What a contrast to the ante- 
rior confusion! <A boy at school can master the metric 
system in an afternoon. Months, if not years, are re- 
quired to store away the perplexities, incongruities and 
inconsistencies of the existing weights and measures ; 
and then memory must often fail in reproducing them. 
The mystery of compound arithmetic is essential in the 
calculations which they require. All this is done away 
by the decimal progression, so that the first four rules of 
arithmetic are ample for the pupil. 

The present system has but one advantage—it 
is established. To the metric system there is but 
one objection—it is not in use. But it is not an 
experiment. In France it is popular, and in the 
markets and stores meat and cloth are sold by 
the meter and kilogram. Once understood, it 
will be everywhere used ; and its adoption by 
Austria, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and many 
other countries, is another reason for its adop- 
tion in the United States. We cannot cling to 
the old confusion, while other nations abandon it. 
Our commercial relations with England would 
alone require that this country should at once 
join with her in the reform. Mr. Sumner well 
says: ‘* If we look closely at the metric system, 
we must confess its simplicity and symmetry. 
Like every creation of science, it is according to 
rule. Master therule and you master the system. 
On this account, it may be acquired by the young 
with comparative facility, and when once acquired 
it may be used with dispatch. Thus it becomes 
labor-saving and time-saving.”’ 

The standard meter, copied from the bar of 
platinum preserved in the French archives as 
the perpetual standard, will soon be deposited 
with every State. We urge upon the Directors 
of the Public Schools the importance of haying 
the metric system explained to the children. Let 
it henceforth be a part of common school educa- 
tion. Its use is imposed upon no one by law, 
but hereafter its use will be compulsory from the 
fact that very few people will understand the 
present arrangement of barleycorns and penny- 
weights. A universal system of weights and 
measures is, at last, possible ; and we have rea- 
son to look to the French Exposition for a com- 
mon system of money. Thus, one by one, the 
bars of commerce, the obstacies to civilization, 
are removed, and the confusion of Babel is ban- 
ished by the intelligent co-operation of nations. 
New York Tribune. ? 


The Metric System. 

[Prepared for the new edition of Brooks’ Norma. 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, and set from advanced proof sheets 
of the work. This we think the most practical mode of 
presenting the subject. With the tables in full and the 
examples which follow, the teacher can at once render 
himself familiar with the Metric System.—Ep. ] 

In 1795, France adopted a system of weights 
and measures founded upon the decimal system 
of notation, called the Metric System. This sys« 
tem was regarded as so great an improvement 
upon the old methods, that it has since becn 
adopted by Italy, Spain, Portugal, many parts 
of Spanish America, Belgium, Holland, and con- 
siderable portions of Germany and Austria. In 
1864 the Parliament of England passed an act 
permitting its use throughout the United King- 

om wherever parties should agree to use it. 

The introduction of the Metric System into 
this country had long been recommended by sci- 
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entific men, and in 1866 its use was authorized 
by Congress. To furnish a convenient standard 
of comparison, and render the public familiar 
with the new measures, it was also authorized 
that the new five-cent piece should weigh five 
grammes, and be one-fiftieth of a metre in diam- 
eter. To facilitate its adoption by the public, it 
is necessary that it should be immediately intro- 
duced into our school arithmeties. 

The principal difficulty an author meets with 
in introducing the subject into a text-book, is the 
lack of a proper notation. The French write 35 
metres 429 millimetres thus 35,™ 429; also 19 
franes 76 eentimes thus, 19,176. It seems more 
appropriate, however, to place the initial of the 
unit at the left of the numerical expression as in 
Federal Money, and this method has been adopt- 
ed by the author. Thus, 35 metres and 429 mil- 
limetres are written M 35.429. A slight moditi- 
cation of these initials would be an improvement 
and some such modification should be agreed 
upon by scientific men, 

In the Metric System we first establish the unit 
of any measure, and then derive the other denom- 
inations by taking decimal multiples and divisions 
of the unit. Any quantity consisting of several 
denominations is thus written and treated as an 
integer and decimal, the decimal point separat- 
ing the unit and its divisions. 

NaAmMes.—After naming the unit of any mea- 
sure, the names of the higher denominations are 
formed by pretixing to the name of the unit the 
Greek words deca (ten), hecto (hundred,) kilo 
(thousand), myria (ten thousand). The lower 
denominations are formed by prefixing the Latin 
deci (tenth), centi (hundreth,) milli (thousandth). 

Units.—The following are the different units 
with an indication oftheir English pronunciation. 
(Leeter). 


LENGTH, Metre, (Mectre). | Capacity, Litre, 





SurFace, Are, (Air). Weieut, Gramme, (Gram), 
VoLumB, Stere, (Stair). VaLue, France, (Frank). 
Tables. 


In the following tables we have given the value 
of the units, and the names of their multiples and 
divisions. The values of the units are taken 
from the report ot the Smithsonian Institute for 
1s64. 

TABLE OF LENGTH. 

The metre is the ten-millionth part of the quadrant ex- 
tending through Paris from the equator tothe pole. It 
equals 39.5708 inches, or 3.2509 feet 

10 Millimetres = 1 Centimetre. 
10 Centimetres — 1 Decimetre. 
10 Decimetres = 1 Metre. 

10 Metres = 1 Decametre. 
10 Decametres — 1 Hectometre. 
10 Hectometres — 1 Kilometre. 
10 Kilometres 1 Myriametre. 

TABLE OF SURFACE. 

The are is a square decametre. The are equals 119.- 
6033 square yards, or 0.0247 acre. 

10 Milliares = 

10 Centiares = 

10 Deciares = 

10 Ares = 
10 Decares = 
10 Ilectares = 1 Kilare. 

10 Kilares = I Myriare. 

Notge.—Teachers should introduce specimens of the 
Metre into their schools. A rod 393¢ inches long is very 
nearly a metre. 


1 Centiare. 
1 Deciare. 
1 Are. 

1 Decare. 
1 Hectare. 
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TABLE OF VOLUME. 


an~ © 


The stere The stere equals 35.3166 

cubie feet. 
10 Millisteres — 
10 Centisteres — 
10 Decisteres — 
10 Steres == 
10 Decasteres — 
10 Hectosteres — 
10 Kilosteres — 


isa enubic metre. 


1 Centistere. 
1 Decistere. 
1 Stere. 
1 Decastere. 
1 Ilectostere. 
1 Kilostere. 
1 Myriastere. 
TABLE OF CAPACITY. 

The litre equals 2.1135 pints wine measure, or 1.81626 
pints dry measure. It is a eubie decimetre — 61.027 cubic 
inches. It is used for dry and liquid measures. 

10 Millilitres = 1 Centilitre. 
10 Centilitre — 1 Decilitre. 

10 Decilitres = 1 Litre. 

10 Litres = 1 Deecalitre. 
10 Decalitres <= 1 Ilectolitre. 
10 Hectolitres — 1 Kilolitre. 

10 Kilolitres = 1 Myrialitre. 

TABLE OF WEIGHT. 

The gramme is the weight of a eubie centimetre of dis- 
tilled water at the temperature of melting ice. The 
gramme equals 15.44 Troy grains. 

10 Milligrammes 
10 Centigrammes = 1 
10 Decigrammes = 1 Gramme. 
10 Grammes = 1 Decagramme. 
10 Decagrammes = 1 Hectogramme. 
1 
] 


—_ 


Centigramme. 
Decigramme. 


10 Hectogrammes = Kilogramme. 
10 Kilogrammes = Myriagramme. 


Norgs 1.—Teachers should introduce specimens of the 
Gramme and Kilogramme into their schools. 

Note 2.—Merchandise is generally bought and sold by 
the kilogram. The kilogram equals about 2 1-5 pounds, 
Avoirdupois. . 
TABLE OF MONEY. 


The French gold coin is the 20-frane piece, or Louis. 
The silver coins are the srane and demi-frane. 
1 Decime. 
1 France = $0.186. 
Nots.—Circular Measure and Measures of Time are the 
same as those of the United States. 


10 Centimes = 
10 Decimes = 


Exercises in Notation and Numeration. 
NOTATION. 
1. Write 6 metres and 5 centimetres. 
Ans. M6.05. 
2. Write 17 metres, 4 decimetres, § centimetres. 
Ans. M17.45 
3. Write 7 decametres, 2 decimetres, 5 centi- 
metres. Ans. M70.25 
4. Write 5 hectometres, 2 decimetres, 5 milli- 
metres. Ans. M800.205 
5. Write 9 ares, 3 centiares, 5 milliares. 
Ans. A9.035. 
6. Write 15 ares, 9 deciares, S$ milliares. 
Ans. A15.908 
7. Write 4 hectares, 8 ares, 5 centiares. 
Ans. A408.05. 
8. Write 6 kilares, 7 decares, 9 centiares. 
Ans. A6070.09. 
9. Write 24 steres, 2 decisteres, 5 millisteres. 
Ans. $24,205. 
10. Write 12 decasteres, 6 decisteres, 8 centi- 
steres. Ans. $120.68. 
11. Write 9 kilosteres, 7 decasteres, 5 centi- 
steres. Ans. $9070.05. 
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12. Write 2 decalitres, 6 litres, 8 centilitres. 
Ans. L26,08. 

5. Write 3 hectolitres, 8 litres, 7 decilitres. 
Ans. L308.7. 

14. Write 16 gramines, 4 decigrammes, 8 centi- 
grammes. Ans. G16.48. 

15. Write 9 hectogrammes, 5 grammes, 8 centi- 
grammes. Ans. G905 08 

16. Write 8 myriagrammes, 7 hectogrammes, 
6 centigrammes, and 5 milligrammes. 

Ans. GS80700.065. 
NUMERATION. 

1. Read M48.05. 

SoivuTion.—M48.05 is read 48 and 5 hundreths metres ; 
or it may be read 4 decametres, 8 metres, and 5 centi- 
metres. 

Read the following :— 


3. M12.06. | 9. 8204.06 
2. M35.48. | 10, S818.205. 
4. MS0.025. 11. S500.206. 


5. A12.02, | 12. L807.005. 
6. A28.67. | 13. 1L2070.604. 
7. A70.305. | 14. G5062.035. 
8. A402.08. | =615, G20760.508. 
Reduction of the Metric System to the 
Common System. 


MEASURES OF VALUF. 
. How many dollars in 25 frances ? Ans. $4.65. 


1 
2. How many dollars in 47.50 franes ? 
Ans. $8.83} 


. How many franes in $15.50? Ans. F83.334 
. How many francs in $37.75 ? Ans. F 202.597 


m2 


MEASURES OF WEIGHT. 
5. How many grains in 12 grammes ? 
Ans. 185.28¢r. 
6. How many pounds Troy, in 480.5 grammes ? 
Ans. lb. 30z. 9pwt. 23% gr. 
7. How many pounds Ay. in 976.25 grammes ? 
Ans, 2%, 2oz. Tf dr. 
8 Tlow many grammes in 480 grains ? 
Ans. G31.088 
9. How many grammes in 12 Troy pounds ? 
Ans. G4476.684. 
10. How many grammes in 12 Ay. pounds ? 
Ans. G5440.414. 
MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
11. How many feet in 24.5 metres 
Ans. 80.38205ft. 
12. How many yards in 136.54 metres ? 
Ans. 149.32469yds. 
13. How many metrés in 12u yards ? 
Ans. M109.726. 
14. How many metres in 2mi. 3 fur. ? 
Ans. M3822.122. 
15. How many miles in 4000 metres ? 
Ans. 2mi. 3fur. 35rd. ete. 
16. How many metres in 3mi. 6 fur 32rd ? 
Ans. M6195.8608. 
MEASURES OF SURFACE. 
17. How many sq. yd. in 142.5 ares ? 
Ans. 1704.347 sq. yd. 
18. How many acres in 505.6 ares ? 
Ans. 12A. 1R. 38P. 
19. How many ares in 360 sq. yds. ? 
Ans. A3.0099. 
20. How many ares in 120 roods ? 
Ans. A1214.574. 
21. How many ares in 5A. 2R. 24P.? 
Ans. 228,744. 
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MEASURES OF VOLUME. 
22. How many cubic feet in 46 steres ? 
Ans. 1624.5636 cu. ft. 
23. HLlow many cubic feet in 214.78 steres ? 
Ans. 7585.2993 cu. ft. 
24. How many steres in 128 cu. ft.? 
Ans. 83.624, 
25. How many steres in I6eu. yd. Seu. ft.? 
Ans. §12.458. 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
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26. How many gallons in 36.08 litres ? 
Ans, 9%eal. 2qt. 
27. How many gallons in 45.05 litres ? 
Ans. Iigal. 3qt. Ipt. 
28. How many beer gallons in 36.45 litres ? 
Ans. Tgal. Sqt. pt. 
29. Ifow many litres in 24 gallons ? 
Ans. L90,844. 
30. How many litres in 36gal. 2qt.? 
Ans. 1138.16, 
31. Ilow many litres in 77 beer gallons ? 
Ans, L355,.808 
32. How many litres in Gbu. 2pk.? 
Ans. 1,229.04. 
35. Ilow many bushels in 65.25 litres ? 
Ans. Ibu. 3pk. 3qt. 
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PRACTICAL PROBLEMS. 


1. What cost 25 metres of cloth, if 1 metre cost 
$3.45 ? Ans. $86.25. 
2. What cost 36 metres, 4 decimetres and 5 
centimetres of cloth, at the rate of 34.65 a metre ? 
Ans. $169.49, 
3. What cost 48.625 metres of cloth, if 9.725 
metres cost $36.75 ? Ans. $183.75. 
4. What cost 35 metres 429 millimetres of car- 
pet, at the rate of 19 francs 75 centimes a metre ? 
Ans. F699.722+. 
5. Tow much must I pay for 23; metres of silk 
at 5 francs 25 centimes a metre ? 
Ans. F195.94—. 
6. What cost 49 ares 25 centiares of land, at 
$3.75 an are ? Ans. $184.69—. 
7. What cost 27 hectares of land, at $285.25 an 
hectare ? Ans. $7701.75. 
8. What cost 3 kilares, 7 hectares, 6 deciares 
of land, at $275.25 an hectare ? Ans. $10185.90. 
9. What must I pay for 20 decares, 17 centi- 
ares of land, at $6.65 an are ? Ans. $1929.63. 
10. How much will dt cost to excavate 124 
steres of earth, at $37.25 a stere ? sins. 5476.80, 
11. What must I pay for 75 steres, 2 dcucisteres 
and 5 centisteres of wood, at the rate of $2.65 a 
stere ? Ans. $199.41. 
12. If 5 deeasteres of wood cost $12.75, what 
must I pay for 8 hectosteres 6 decisteres of wood ? 
Ans. $204.153. 
13. What cost 15,25 litres of wine, in Federal 
Money, at 75.5 frances a litre ? Ans. $214.15+. 
14. Hlow much must I pay for 3 decalitres 5 
decilitres of molasses, at $1.25 a litre ? 
Ans. $38.124 
15. How much must be paid for 12 grammes 
and 5 decigrammes of jewels, at $6.50a gramme ? 
Ans. $81.25, 
16. What cost 672 grammes, 2 decigrammes, 
and 5 centigrammes of opium, at 62) cents a 
gramme ? Ans. 3420.15, 
17. A man bought 7000 grammes of jewels at 
40 francs a gramme and sold them at $15 a penny- 
weight ; how much was gained or lost ? 
Ans. $154.70. 
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PROBLEMS ON IMPORTS, 

1. An importer bought 428.5 metres of silk in 
France, at eighteen francs a metre, sent it to the 
United States, paying 25 cents a metre shipping 
and duty, and sold it for $5.25 a metre ; what 
was his gain ? Ans. $707.88 

2. An importer bought 428.5 grammes of drugs 
in France, at 12.5 franes a gramme, paid 31} 
cents a gramme duty and freight, and sold them 
for $2.25 a gramme; how much was gained or 
lost ? Ans. Lost 3167.11. 

3. A man bought a valuable gem in France, 
which weighed 325.75 grammes, paying 10.25 
frances a gramme ; the duty on it was $6.25 5; how 
must he sell it a gramme to clear $150 ? 

Ans. $2.39. 


4. I bought 125.75 litres of wine in France, at 
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Bridge Over the Galf. 

The commercial schools, ** colleges *’ so called, 
advertise largely that they teach by actual busi- 
ness transactions, carried on by the students. 
We can not say to what extent the facts justify 
the advertisements, for we are not familiar with 
any of these schools of special training. But of 
this we are certain, that all schools may profit by 
the suggestion thus advertised. We count it a 
fundamental canon, that every good school will 
deal largely with actual transactions. By this we 
mean, that every accomplished teacher will be 
prepared to bridge over the gulf between school 
questions and the problems of active life, in such 
a way that his graduates will not be so green and 
inexpert as they now seem to be, when put upon 
using any of their school learning. 

Not many months since, we pat into the hands 
of a graduate of an excellent school, three notes 
which we were about to take up by payment in 
full. We were hurried for time, and wished the 
creditors’ computations verified. We asked the 
graduate, ** What’s to pay on those notes ?”? and 
left her. She stood petrified, and in ten minutes 
came to us asking, ** Why, what do you mean ?” 
We answered brieily, ‘* I want to pay those notes 
to-day. Tell me what I must pay, for Lam hur- 
ried !?) She retired, and inan hour brought them 
in, with a result some three hundred dollars wide 
of truth. 

This graduate was a leading pupil in a good 
school, a graduate of first standing, but was abso- 
lutely at fault when a problem came to her in a 
new form. We invite any of our professional 
readers to try the experiment, by way of exami- 
nation, thus: Go to some farmer or banker and 
borrow a genuine bona fide noteof hand. Put it 
into the hands of the learners one by one, with 
the simple question, ‘‘ What’s that note worth,” 
and see whether there is not need of a bridge 
across the gulf between school work and real 
work. 

The canon we propound is briefly this: All 
studies in school should be so taught as to equip 
the learner for the actual problems of after life. 
The canon applies to all studies quite as perti- 
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45.25 franes a litre, paid $1.25 a litre duty and 
freight, and sold it at $12.50 cents a litre: how 
much did I gain ? Ans. $356.31. 
5, An importer bought 625.5 litres of French 
brandy, at 7.55 frances a litre, paid 15 cents a 
litre duty and freight, and sold it in New York 
at $1.65 a litre; how much did he gain ? 
Ans. $59.86. 
6. A man bought 200 metres of clothin France, 
at 16.25 franes a metre ; he paid 12} centsa yard 
duty and freight, and sold it in Boston at $4.62} 
a vard ; what was the gain ? Ans. $379.76. 
7. An importer bought 480 grammes of jewels 
at 12.25 francs a gramme, paid $5.25 an ounce 
shipment and duty, and sold them in Philadel- 
phia at $102.75 an ounce ; what was the gain ? 


Ans. $411.72. 


om Exchanges, 


nently as to arithmetic and commercial mathe- 
matics. Thuse. g.: 

The use of geography among lettered men and 
scholars, is not the transforming of memory into 
a plethoric gazetteer, full of outlandish names : 
but is to practice a ready reference to books and 
atlases, which are always near by a well trained 
man. Therefore, in school, we should train the 
learners of geography to an apt use of their 
books, as books of reference and not as books to 
be memorized. Local geography,—the geography 
of the county and state,—every intelligent man 
should have in his head. But ’tis no discredit to 
a scholar to be unable to tell where Bayou Teche 
is in Lovisiana or Bayou Sara. It is a discredit 
to a man not to be able to find out promptly an 
answer to such a question. The pupil needs 
training in school, to a habit of ready reference. 
Thus: Teacher (to class.) Boys, I was reading 
this morning that copper from Detroit lake sells 
at 30 cents. Where is Detroit Lake? And my 
brother is mate on the bark Robert Murray, and 
the Herald says she was at Miragoane, Dee. 30, 
look it up and tell me where my brother is. 
Piactice a class with one question per day, to 
train habits of ready reference, for this is the main 
use of geographic attainment in after life. 

The limits of a readable article forbid detailed 
illustration. Suffice it to say, that every study 
that comes into school affords an opportunity to 
a live teacher to bridge over the space between 
the school artificial and the life actual. 

Go down into the cellar and see how much coal 
there is left. 

Ifow many thousand shingles must we get to 
cover our roof ? 

How many rolls of paper do we need to fix up 
our class room ? 

They say that Samuel Adams ought to have a 
statue instead of John Adams, and I’ve forgot- 
ten about them both ; look it up. 

Write me a letter ordering a ream of paper, a 
gross of pens, a gross of chalk, two dozen First 
Readers, and a half gallon of ink. Tell them to 
— it by Adam’s Express, and I’ll pay in thirty 

ays. 
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When you want good soup shall the meat be 
‘nut on’? in cold or hot water I wonder? &e. 

We end as we began. ‘ Actual transactions 
carried on by the student ” bridge over the guif 
between school days and life’s work. There is 
a place for teachers to do good work. At insti- 
tutes andassociations let teachers swap questions 
and keep up a stock of live questions. 

Try the plan onee, and you will never be con- 
tent with any other. T. K. Bercuer. 

New York Teacher. 


The Teacher’s Reward. 


When Jupiter offered the prize of immortality 
to him who was the most useful to mankind, 
the court of Olympus was crowded with com- 
petitors. The warrior boasted of his patriotism, 
but Jupiter thundered ; the rich man boasted of 
his munificence, and Jupiter showed him the 
widow’s mite; the pontiff held up the keys of 
heaven, and Jupiter pushed the doors wide open ; 
the painter boasted of his power to give life to 
inanimate canvas, and Jupiter breathed aloud in 
derision ; the sculpter boasted of making Gods 
that contended with the immortals for human 
homage, Jupiter frowned ; the orator boasted of 
his power to sway the nation with his voice, and 
Jupiter marshaled the obedient host of heaven 
with a word; the poet spoke of his power to 
move even the gods to praise, Jupiter blushed ; 
the musician claimed to practice the only art 
that had been transplanted to heaven, Jupiter 
hesitated ; when seeing a venerable man looking 
with intense interest upon the group of com- 
petitors but presenting no claims, ‘* Who art 
thou #”? said the benignant monarch. ‘* Only ¢ 
spectator,’ replied the gray-headed sage, ‘all 
these were my pupils.”? ‘** Crown him, crown 
him !”? said Jupiter. *‘ Crown the faithful teacher 
with immortality, and make room for him at my 
right hand.” 


The Battle-Field of Gettysburg. 
BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER. 
GETTYSBURG, August 8, 1866. 

For three years I have been hungering and 
longing for a sight of this wonderful battle-region; 
and now ‘‘mine eye seeth it..? The Waterloo 
of the American conflict is all around me—the 
spot where the Michael of liberty smote the great 
red dragon of secession—the historic hights whose 
three days’ thunders were heard round the globe. 
I have stood to-day on the base of stone where 
Lincoln stood when he delivered his matchless 
speech of solemn pathos over four thousand loyal 
graves; and on the crest from which Hancock 
hurled back the fiery charge of Pickett ; and 
under the oaks beside which the heroic Reynolds 
bled away his life. Yonder granite hill-top was 
the pivot of the war. 

As I look out of this window on the Baltimore 
turnpike, I see how straight the road is towards 
Washington which Lee would have taken had he 
gained the anticipated triumph ; and then how 
differently might have read our national history ! 
Lee expected to finish the job on the first day ; 
on the second day he was still so confident that 
he said to the old lady where he lodged, ‘* lam 
going to make the Yankees dance to-day ;”’ but 
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before the close of the third day it is said that he 
wept freely in the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment. He confessed to his own officers that he 
had managed that day’s work badly. 

Everything around me here is suggestive of the 

battle. I am stopping with my genial friend, 
Professor Stoever (the luster of whose scholar- 
ship is not brighter than his loyalty during the 
fight) ; and the wall of the room in which I write 
has an ugly sear, from a ball that came in through 
the window without saying ‘* By your leave, sir |”? 
Oid John Burns, the ** Hero of Gettysburg,”’ sits 
chatting, in his slouched hat and linen coat, over 
yonder at the corner of the public square. The 
ouse Where Lincoln lodged is just over the way. 
Down in the cellar of Professor Stoever’s house 
three Union oflicers were concealed after our 
defeat on the first day ; and before his door poured 
our fugitive forces toward the Cemetery Ridge. 
It is now clearly evident that Gen. Reynolds dis- 
played as much foresight as he did of heroism in 
engaging the enemy on that first day beyond the 
Seminary Hill. Had he not fought there, Meade 
would never have reached the impregnable ridge 
of ‘‘ Granite Spur’ and Round Top. 

At sunrise this morning I went up with the 
Professor to the Cemetery. The view is far 
more extensive and superb than I had expected. 
Around the base of the projected monument are 
ranged, in vast semi-circles, the thirty-five hun- 
dred graves of loyal soldiers—they are buried in 
the order of their States, the largest circle being 
devoted to New York. On the continuous lines 
of granite blocks is engraved the simple name of 
the sleeper underneath. The most touching graves 
to me were those marked with the single word 
**UNKNOWN.”’ Ah! there was a far-away mother 
or a wife that knew them once, and never can 
forget the hour when the tidings came. In look- 
ing over the record of this Cemetery, I tind some 
of these buried heroes designated thus: ‘* Un- 
known—with light hair ;’? Unknown—with am- 
brotype ;°? or, ** Unknown—with pocket-testa- 
ment.’? Yet these undistinguished patriots de- 
serve as bright a wreath as Sedgwick, or Weed, 
or Reynolds. 

Just back of the soldiers’ graves lies the burial- 
ground of the villagers. Gen. Howard held this 
during the fight, and with characteristic tender- 
ness he caused the monuments to be laid upon 
the ground, lest they should be shattered by the 
shells. Some idea may Be formed of the fiery hail 
of the battle, by the fact that on the south-eastern 
side of Culp’s Hill there is a tree still standing 
that bears one hundred and sixty scars of shells 
and minie balls! It isin the thick forest where 
Ewell’s corps (including the ** Stonewall Bri- 
gade *’) engaged Gen. Geary’s division of the 12th 
corps. 

The fighting among the steep rocks of Granite 
Spur—known as ** Little Round Top’’—must have 
been tremendous. The bodies of half-a-dozen of 
Hood’s men were left to putrefy among those 
rocks, simply because no one could clamber down 
to reach them! On the ‘‘Rose Farm,’’ where 
Sickles’ corps had their terrific second day’s fight, 
no less than one thousand rebels lay dead, and in 
one trench twenty Confederate colonels were found 
buried. I rode past ‘‘ Sherfy’s peach-orchard’’— 
now clothed in living green—and over the long, 
smooth, slooping plain across which Pickett led 
his fool-hardy charge with fifteen thousand vet- 
erans. When that fiery charge was rolled back 
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by Hancock, Stannard, and Webb, the power of 
the rebellion was irretrievably broken. Up on 
the rocks of ** Little Round Top” we spied a hut, 
in which Rothermell, the Philadelphia artist, is 
now making studies for his large painting of the 
battle. The scene selected is Hiancock’s repulse 
of Pickett’s onset. This afternoon the Ilon. Mr. 
McPherson sent his carriage for me to visit again 
the portion of the field on which Gen. Hancock, 
rolled back the rebel charge; and it was done 
with such ‘‘neatness and dispatch” that a Con- 
federate officer in Pickett’s division, who was 
struck down by a bullet, says that, when he raised 
himself up fifteen minutes afterward, and looked 
over the level field, the whole host had disap- 
pared, as if swept away by a tornado. In that 
charge the rebels lost 4,500 prisoners. Betore it 
was made, an earth-shaking cannonade from 125 
puns, planted on the opposite ridge, poured a 
isil-storm of shells into our lines. I crouched 
down behind the very stone-wall that Sheltered 
our boys in blue, and tried to-day to imagine how 
they telt on that day of terrific carnage. Iam 
told that an orderly rode up to Gen. Meade, from 
near that stone-wall, and said to him, ** General, 
no mortal man can live under that shelling for 
an hour longer.’? The story goes that Meade 
mounted his horse, rode up into the fire-tempest, 
said to the men,’? Boys, this ground must be held 
if it costs the last man,’’ and then rode off un- 
harmed. Whether the story be accurate, or not, 
it is wonderful that Lee’s two hours’ tempest of 
shot and shell from over one hundred cannon all 
playing on one narrow section of our lines, did us 
so little damage. Breastworks three feet high 
were all the protection our heroes had. 
Yesterday | went over to the scene of Rey- 
nold’s glorious but melancholy struggle. It lies 
a quarter of a mile back of the Theological Sem- 
inary. I passed the low stone cottage, on the 
right hand side of the Chambersburg road, in 
which Lee had his headquarters. From that 
point he occasionally rode through his lines, wear- 
ing a loose blouse and Panama hat. He was 
seldom recognized. Gen. Reynolds fell near the 
edge of McPherson’s woods. There should be 
placed a monument worthy of one of our noblest 
commanders. My beloved young kinsman, Cap- 
tain Speed, of Detroit, stained the green sod near 
by with his heart’s blood, at nearly the same 
moment in which his commander fell. In the 
Captain’s pocket was found a telegram to his 
sister, announcing that they were confident of 
‘victory.’ J/is victory was to have laid himself 
on the altar a ** living sacritice’’ to LIBERTY. 
But Leannot write of a tithe of the intensely 
interesting objects around me. During this visit 
to Gettysburg I have met many of the most 
eminent Lutheran divines now attending the 
commencement exercises of ** Pennsylvania Col- 
lege,”? and the installation of two new professors 
in the Theological Seminary. I am delighted 
with these brethren, who are not only most genial 
in spirit, and devoutly evangelical, but most 
thoroughly radical in their anti-slavery loyalty. 
Nearly ali of them are constant readers of the 
ubiquitous Independent. Gettysburg College sent 
sixty of its students into the ranks; and the 
record of the Lutheran Synod during the war 
was glorious. Dr. Baugher, is the president of 
the college. The instailation-address of Profes- 


sor Valentine, of the Seminary, last evening, was 
a brilliant production. 


German Christians—of 
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the stamp of Krummacher and Pastor Harms— 
have a peculiar charm to me. But I must break 
olf. The genial face of Professor Stoever—which 
reminds me of his illustrious namesake, Martin 
Luther,—is at the door; he calls me for the 
college-gathering to-night. So, my dear Theodore, 
on the watch-tower, ** Hail, and farewell !"—N. 
Y’. Ladependent. 
4 Flash from Egypt. 

On Monday, July 30, Mr. Field received a des- 
patch of congratulation from Mr. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, the projector of the Suez Canal. It was 
dated at Alexandria, in Egypt, the same day, at 
half past one o’clock P. M., and received in New- 
foundland at half past ten A. M. Let one look 
at the globe, and see over what a space that 
message flew. It came from the farthest East, 
from the land of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies ; 
it passed along the shores of Africa, an@ under 
the Mediterranean, more than a thousand miles, 
to Malta; thence it .eaped to the continent and 
shot across Ltaly, and over the Alps, and through 
France, and under the Channel, to London ; then 
across England and Ireland, till from the cliffs of 
Valentia it struck straight into the Atlantic, 
darting down the submarine mountain which 
lies off the coast, and over all the hills and valleys 
of the watery plain, resting not till it touched the 
shores of the New World, where the great sea 
serpent, from its length suggesting the idea of the 
‘serpent of all eternity,’ rushing straight upon 
the land, climbs up the rocks of Newfoundland, 
erects its crest above the waves, and darts out its 
fiery tongue. Yet there is no poison under its 
lips. At the gentie stroke of man, it lays its 
head submissively in the lap of science and with 
its tongue of flame licks the hand of its master. 
That dispatch, in its morning’s flight, passed 
over one-fourth of the earth’s surface, and so far 
out-stripped the sun in his course that it reached 
its destination three hours before it started ! 

Who shall say that the age of miracles is 
past ?—Kuchanye. 


The School Committee. 

The influence and duties of a school-committee, 
in importance, can scarcely be over-estimated. 
They reach and instrumentally sway the forma- 
tory and, therefore, the most influential agencies 
of the social compact. Such committee stands at 
the helm of a community, and for good or ill, 
steer a ship freighted with youthful character, 
influence, and hope. Those who compose such 
committee should be men of intelligence and high 
moral principle ; men whose manners and whose 
virtues alike speak their praise and give them 
power! They should be intelligent. Low else 
can they judge of the competency of teachers ? 
It is not every man or woman who isa candidate 
for the great work of teaching youth who is fitted 
for or adapted to such vocation! Nota fewsuch 
are lamentably deficient in a knowledge of the 
diflerent branches to be taught, and in the most 
effective modes of teaching them. Not a few are 
destitute of the cultivation and refinement of 
manners requisite to adorn and make dignified and 
attractive such acalling. Certainly no teacher can 
teach that which he does not know; and no careless, 
slovenly ill-behaved, VULGAR person should be, 
for a moment, sanctioned in such a commanding 
position! Every teacher of our common schools 
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should be thoroughly examined. Such teachers 
should not be received merely on written ereden- 
tiuls. No partiality, no favoritism, no compro- 
mise should be allowed here. And here every 
school committee are solemnly obligated to ful- 
fil the high responsibilities of their office. They 
are to sanction competent and faithful teachers, 
and such ONLY. Personal friendship, family 
relationship, neighborhood accommodation, and 
all that is secondary, must be sacrificed to compe- 
tency to teach and to teach well, Alas for a com- 
munity when, through ignorance or want of 
principle, its school committee become the dupes 
of pompous educational know-nothings—‘* mere 
swell-heads ’’—who, instead of teaching school, 
should be sent to school. Such committee more- 
over, should embrace men of principle, men who 
act from a benevolent regard to the highest good 
of the public, men who in word and deed adopt 
and enforce the following expressive common 
school statute of old Massachusetts : 

** It shall be the duty of all instructors of youth 
to exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds 
of children committed to their care the principles of 
PIETY and justice, and a sacred regard to truth, 
love of their country, humanity, bye nevolence, sSO- 
briety, industry, frugalily, chastity, and TEMPER- 
ANCE, and those other virtues which are the orna- 
ment of SOCIETY, and the basis upon which a RE- 
PUBLICAN CONSTITUTION IS FOUNDED.” 

Would that every member of a school-commit- 
tee in our land would imbibe and prectically 
enforce the noble and patriotic spirit of that 
statute! Then, under God, knowledge and virtue 
and Freedom would sing of salvation amid our 
hill and valleys.— The did pendent. 


The Victory at Gettysburg, the Work of 
the Teacher. 

When the passions and heart-burnings incident 
to civil war shall have passed away and facts form 
the basis of opinions, | apprehend that candid and 
impartial men of all parties and creeds will admit 
the truth of the following facts: 

That during tie recent rebellion of 1861-5, the 
real issues involved were better understood by the 
soldiers of tle Union army than by these of the 
Rebel army; ‘That, whether from the nature of the 
issues involved, or from other causes, more reason 
and Jess passion were exhibited by the soldiers of 
the Union than of the Rebel army; and, again, that 
a much stronger sense of justice and a higher tone 
of Christian sentiment pervaded the minds and con- 
trolled the actions of the soldiers of the Union than 
of the Rebel army. Facts numerous and convinc- 
ing prove conclusively that these interesting and 
important differences between the Union and rebel 
armies were the result of the universal diffusion of 
knowledge amongst the masses in the North, anda 
total want of this diffusion of knowledge amongst 
the masses in the South. The schoolmaster was 
abroad in the North. During the last century, and 
particularly during the latter half of the same, so 
remarkable for the establishment and growth of the 
common schools and common school systems, he has 
been silently but surely developing mind, removing 
passion and superstition, and preparing the masses 
to understand the various issues upon which they 
were called to act. 

And it need hardly be added that, other things 
being equal, those soldiers will triumph in battle 
who understand most fully the issues involved, are 


influenced most by reason, and possess the highest 
tone of religious sentiment. Nearly every impor- 
tant victory in the world’s history attests this fact. 
The battles fought during the Crimean war, in which 
intelligent eastera troops trinmphe ry er ignorant 
Russians possessing the additional aes ntage of su- 
perior numbers and stronger positions, is a ‘striking 
proof of its truth. Cur own victory at Gettysburg 
1s another. 

The facts thus far adduced, it will be observed, 
are general. But whilst their truth is thus alirmed 
in general, of all other battles fought during the 
Rebellion, it is desired to show that they are partic- 








ulariy true of the great crowning coutest fought in 
and around Gettysburg. In this great pivotal ac- 
tion of the war, destined to be ranked among the 
first in importance of the —- battles of the 
world’s history, because of the momentous issues in- 


volved and definitely and correc tly decided, all that 
daring, blind devotion 1 tO purpose and long cherished 
hate and passion could marshal, was organized in 
one grand array. It was, indeed, a fearfully grand 
and imposing host. Never, perhaps, in the history 
of the world did a grander, more thoroughly organ- 
ized, mere powerful army, physically speaking, ad- 
vance to the charge. Well might its leaders exult- 
ingly pronounce it invincitle. Weil might an anx- 
ious nation tremble as this mighty army invaded the 
loyal portion of ber territory and i her 
capital and chief cities. 

This army was refreshed by severa! days of com- 
parative rest and pleaty, was in most excellent 
health and spirits, and ready to go into battle at 
the command of its cherished leader. It was met 
by an army less in numbers, less proficient in drill, 





jaded by long wearisome marches, somewhat dispir- 


ited by a change of commanders on the eve of battle, 
with not a little jealousy existing among its several 
chiefs without the prestige of decisive victory. It 
was no reflection on the Army of the Potomac that 
its friends feared the issue of a battle, such was its 
apparent inferiority. 

But its rank and file was largely nposed of 
school teachers and those whum they is ad instructed 
in northern school-houses. There was scarcely a 
man in that army who could uot write and did ‘not 
frequently write letters, many of which were admir- 
able reviews of engagements, discussions of the 
iseues involved, and other evidences of intelligence, 
These men knew that the fate of the Union of their 
fathers was trembling in the balance, that, if saved, 
it must be by their valomand brains. They nerved 
themselves for the contest, and won the victory. And 
here it may be boldly affirmed, 

1. That the only superiority the Union army pos- 
sessed over the Rebel army was its moral and intel- 
lectual power. 

That through this superiority it triumphed. 

3. That this superiority is mainly traceable to 
the indefatigable labors of the faithful Christian 
teacher. 

To the presence of the Teacher in the North 
during the last half century, and his patient though 
ill-requited labors in disciplining mind, cultivating 
intellect, supplanting the blind efforts of brute force 
by the more rational effogts of intelligent acticn, 
do we owe the discomfiture of the rebel hordes on 
the ensanguined fields of Gettysburg. Thus to his 
presence by proxy, ia the persons of those whom he 
instructed, do we owe much indeed. But we owe 
much also to his personal efforts; for the patriotic 
teacher could not withhold his personal services 
when his country needed them en the field. Whole 
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regiments of teachers responded to the calls of 
President Lincoln for troops. and hundreds sealed 
their devotion to the cause ef Freedom and Truth 
by shedding their blood in its defence, sod now 
sleep beneath the blood-stained sods of this sacred 
place, or were spared only to drag wearily, though 
cheerfully, their maimed and disabled bodies a few 
years longer before joining their perhaps more for- 
tunate comrades in arms. 

It was the fortune of the speaker to lead full sixty 
teachers into battle just west of the Seminary, in 
the first day’s fizht. They were conspicuous for 
personal courage and individual daring, and un- 
flinchingly stood totheir posts. But their devotion 
cost the country dearly; for the rebel ballets which 
searched every part ot the battle-field could not 
miss such shining marks, and but few escaped, 

The victory at Gettvsburg the work of the 
teacher! Who that reflects upon the costly sac. 
rifices the teachers of our country made both in 
their own persons and in those of their pupils, can 
doubt this? But what consolation is it to know 
that even a portion of our people already acknow- 
ledge this trath. What golden fruits do the labors 
of the faithful teacher bear! ‘Take courage, tellow 
teachers. And may you who have assembled upon 
this sacred spot to re-burnish your arms for new 
battles with ignorance and passion, catch the spirit 
of your worthy co-laborers who met here three 
years ago. And may He who directs the affairs of 
nations and of men, ever give you hearts to cherish 
their memory, courage to emulate their example, 
and strength to win like victories whenever and 
wherever the cause of truth and your country re- 
quires them. Cot. Geo. F. MeFarianp, 


Hiow Shall We Exercise ? 

It is claimed by some at the present time that 
gymnastic exercise, so called, is altogether the 
best mode, because it brings into action all the 
muscles of the body ; and the invention of teachers 
is taxed to the utmost to bring into use the 
eg possible variety of attitudes and motions. 

oo much is made of this point. The truth is, 
that, for the purposes of health, any exercise that 
puts into action the body generally, as walking, 
running, active sports, etc., will answer equally 
well. Ordinary experience testifies this. Be- 
sides, if gymnastic exercises are exclusively relied 
upon, as they are in some cases, when the occa- 
sion for pursuing them has gone by there is apt 
to be a general neglect of exercise. The young 
lady who has been faithfully drilled in calis- 
thenics at school, on going home will not follow 
them up alone, nor get up little companies for 
the purpose, even if some of her companions at 
school live in her neighborhood. A gymnastic 
teacher once set the faculty of a college and 
many of their acquaintances all agog about a 
system of exercises ; but after he left, as we pre- 
dicted, the exercises were given up, and the ap- 
pliances which they had procured—the poles, 
clubs, etc.—became a part of the lumber of 
garrets, and there they have remained ever since. 

In making exercise a part of education (and 
such it should be) no narrow and exclusive views 
of it will answer. Broad views must be taken, 
and gymnastic exercises must constitute a subor- 
dinate part of the physical training. This is 

uite contrary to the view ordinarily taken by 
those who at the present day make much of this 
training in education. The grand principle on 
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this subject is this: Exercise must be so managed 
that a taste for it will be engendered, so that it will 
be continued of choice when school-days are 
past. For this purpose there should be variety, 
and in this variety common exercises and sports 
should be prominent, especially that most com- 
mon of all exercises, walking. One great excel- 
lence of this is that it can be made to connect 
physical with intellectual education. This, how- 
ever, can not be effected until a radical change 
be made in the general plan of education. As it 
is now, pupils are shut up mostly to language 
and mathematics, while the broad field of na- 
ture is ignored in the school-room. Accordingly 
a walk out into this field is the dull walk of ignor- 
ance. There is no exhilaration init. It is a 
task—lightened, it is true, somewhat by conver- 
sation, and by an occasional scene of beauty, 
but on the whole dull and monotonous ; and the 
same walks day after day become tiresome. But 
all nature, interpreted by science, is a vast 
museum, and one who has learned these interpre- 
tations need never have a dull walk. Material for 
most interesting observation can be found every 
where. To one who has learned to use his eyes, 
as luau MILLER says, ‘*the commonest things 
are worth looking at, even stones and weeds, and 
the most familiar animals.”’ 

The very prevalent idea that all education is 
to be obtained sitting on a bench is a preposter- 
ous idea. The observation and study of nature 
should form a prominent part of education, and 
much of this can be done afoot, in field and 
forest, and by the way: thus abrogating the un- 
natural divorce of physical from mental training. 

That exercise may produce its best effect upon 
the system it should have some degree of exhila- 
ration connected with it. For this reason com- 
mon sports are more invigorating than mere 
labor. And it is to be regretted that in this 
country these sports are very much confined to 
the young, being considered inconsistent with the 
gravity and dignity of even the middle-aged of 
either sex. In England, on the contrary, they 
are followed up to old age. We meet every now 
and then with references to this in notices and 
memoirs of prominent men. Recently, in a 
memoir of Sir Astley Cooper, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of English surgeons, we found a refer- 
ence to his being one of a club to which some 
other medical men belonged, called the Athlete, 
and though one of the busiest of men,as the 
amount of labor which he performed as a practi- 
tioner and an author shows, he found time to 
meet with the club and engage in feats of activity 
such as leaping, fencing, boxing, etc., maintain- 
ing thus his vigor even to the last of his life 
which was a long one. Among females in 
England archery is a common sport, and we 
recollect reading an account of some trial of skill 
in this sport at which some very old lady took 
the palm. 

We rejoice in the general use by both sexes of 
all ages of skating, so fashionable of late years in 
this country. A great change this, for in the 
days of our youth the putting on of skates would 
have fastened the obnoxious term romp or girl- 
boy upon any school-girl The change should go 
farther, and take in sports and exercises that 
cover all seasons of the year. Without specify- 
ing all of the exercises proper for girls, we would 
say that for various reasons they should learn to 
swim as well as to skate. 
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Riding on horseback is a capital exercise, and 
chiefly because it is so exhilarating. It is es- 
pecially so to one who in his boyhood was accus- 
tomed to this use of one of the noblest of animals. 

But, after all, the chief mode of exercise, the 
staple exercise as we may call it, for the great 
mass of those who are getting an education, is 
walking. This costs nothing, can be had at any 
time, alone or with others, and can be made, as 
we have said, the medium of connection between 
physical and intellectual education.—Iarper’s 
Weekly. 


The Child’s Etiquette in Ten Command. 
ments. 

The following hints on Education, Etiquette 
and Morals, to children, should be inculcated by 
parents and teachers : 

I. Always say Yes, sir. No, sir. Yes, Papa. 
No, Papa. Thank you. No, thank you. Good 
night. Good morning. Never say How, or 
Which, for What. Use no slang terms. Re- 
member, good spelling, reading, writing and 
grammar are the basis of all true education. 

II. Clean faces, clean clothes, clean shoes and 
clean finger nails indicate good breeding. Never 
leave your clothes about the room. Have a 
place for everything, and everything in its place. 

III. Rap before entering a room, and never leave 
with your back to the company. Never enter a 
private room or public place with your cap on. 

IV. Always offer your seat to a lady or old 
gentlemen. Let your companions enter the car- 
riage or room first. 

V. At table eat with your fork ; sit up straight ; 
never use your toothpick (although Europeans 
do,) and when leaving, ask to be excused. 

VI. Never put your feet on cushions, chairs, or 
table. 

VII. Never overlook any one when reading or 
writing, nor talk nor read aloud while others are 
reading. When conversing listen attentively, and 
do not interrupt or reply till the other is finished. 

VIII. Never talk or whisper aloud at the opera, 
theatre or other public places and especially in 
a private room where any one is singing or 
playing the piano. 

LX. Loud coughing, hawking, yawning, sneezing 
and blowing are ill-mannered. Inany case cover 
your mouth with a handkerchief (which never ex- 
amine—nothing is more vulgar, except spitting 
on the floor.) 

X. Treat all with respect, especially the poor. 
Be careful to injure no one’s feelings by unkind 
remarks. Never tell tales, make faces, call 
names, ridicule the lame, mimic the unfortunate, 
or be cruel to insects, birds, or animals. 

Orthography. 

So far as we can learn from those who have 
had more experience in public school matters 
than ourselves, this branch of study seems to be 
more neglected in our Common Schools than any 
other in all the educational catalogue ; bad writ- 
ing is, indeed, sometimes excusable in the profes- 
sional man or the man of general business ; but 
bad spelling never. One of the greatest flaws, 
perhaps, in the present educational system is, 
that of not giving sufficient prominence to the 
subject of Orthography. Prof. Raub deserves 
much credit for his efforts in reviving an interest 
in this branch and establishing a system by which 
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it can be more successfully taught ; of the special 
merits of his excellent little speller we do not, in 
this connection, mean to speak, but we cannot 
pass it without stating that its presence in our 
schools excited a new interest on the part of the 
pupils and rendered us efficient aid in teaching. 
Teachers and friends of education generally 
should be careful not to underrate and neglect 
this branch of study. 

Training one science at the expense of another 
is altogether wrong and should be carefully 
avoided. In some districts the mathematical 
fever reigns supreme ; in others, Geography takes 
precedence ; a few are satisfied with a grammatical 
apparel; and all, with a few noble exceptions, 
merely recognize the existence of orthography 
as a kind of nominal thing in a secondary 
state. The evidence upon which we base this 
apparently extravagant assertion is gleaned from 
the County Superintendents, teachers, (of almost 
all grades,) directors, and occasional intelligent 
patrons. 

County Superintendents, according to their 
own testimony, find that pupils in many of our 
best drilled schools miss from twenty-live to fifty 
per cent. of the most common words. I do not 
mean to say that this state of things exists more 
in our county than any other, but it exists in 
almost every part of the State, and were we al- 
lowed to reach a little farther, we would say that 
it is a fault in American education. This state 
of things is rather derogatory to our interests, 
hence it should receive the most serious con- 
sideration of every reflecting teacher.— Poilsvi/le 
Standard. 

The Emportance of Punctual Attendance 
at School. 

All schools should be progressive in their 
character. Instruction should be so thorough 
on each subject as it is passed over, that more 
than a review on the most important parts will 
not be necessary. Unless this is so, but little 
progress can be made. <A pupil can be taken 
through a text-book on the high pressure prin- 
ciple, as is too often done, and not be able to 
stand even a passable examination on the subject. 

Not only are schools progressive, but also the 
instruction given in the text-book. One lesson 
missed or neglected in grammar, is one link lost 
of the chain in the formation of our language. 
Several recitations missed in algebra, may pre- 
vent the pupil from ever understanding the 
binomial theorem, that important part of aige- 
bra. This, then, will bring us at once to consider 
the importance of a punctual and regular atten- 
dance at school. Every teacher is perfectly 
familiar with the fact that those pupils who are 
negligent in attendance can never pass a thorough 
examination. To look at the data we seldom 
find more than 70 or 75 per cent. in attendance in 
our public schools. Compare these data with the 
progress that is being made in our schools, and 
we must come tothe conclusion that our common 
school teachers deserve the greatest credit for the 
proficiency we find in most of our schools. 

But irregular attendance, besides being an ob- 
stacle to thoroughness, also fosters a spirit of 
carelessness and indifference in a child in regard 
to instruction, which can never be entirely over- 
come.. Especially is this the case with smaller 
scholars. <A child naturally regards confinement 
in a close school room as a very undesirable lot, 
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and is then in earliest youth, predisposed to shun 
it if possible. This, then, is the proper period 
for parents to instil into their minds the neces- 
sity of instruction. The child instinctively looks 
up to them for advice, and if then a strict atten- 
tion is paid to its regular attendance at school, 
the child will soon perceive the importance of 
such a course. Too many parents fail in this 
first attempt, They are either too careless and 
indifferent on the subject, or they allow them- 
selves to be governed by the whims and caprices 
of the child. Every teacher is familiar with the 
fact that those pupils who are most punctual in 
the primary schools generally excel in the gram- 
mar and high schools, and those who are the 
most careless in this respect always stand at the 
foot of the class. 

We regard this as one and the chief cause of 
the tadifference manifested in so many of our 
schools. A teacher who can get his pupils all 
interested in the work before them, regards the 
most difficult part of his work accomplished. 

Indifference on the vart of parents in this 
respect must always create a similar feeling in a 
child. It has often come under our observation 
that teachers have worked for years in endeavor- 
ing to get the pupils interested in the cause of 
education ; but almost invaribly have failed, in 
districts where parents were indifferent to the 
importance of punctuality in attendance. 

Irregular attendance on the part of scholars is 
injurious toaschool. It retards the progress of 
the more regular pupils in a great measure, and 
has the tendency to foster this spirit of indiffer- 
ence which soon spreads over the whole school ; 
and where there is no interest there can be no 
progress. The chief end of our schools should be 
thoroughness and progress. Progress without 
thoroughness is worse than no progress at all. 
It can readily be seen that thoroughness can not 
possibly be attained by those pupils who do not 
attend regularly, and they will invariably be a 
DRAG to the class. Now what can we do insuch 
acase ? Shalla pupil be put back into a lower 
class ? This invariably has a demoralizing ten- 
dency in a school where it prevails to any extent. 
The pupil will lose all interest in his studies and, 
not having judgment enough himself to perceive 
the importance of a good education, loses all 
ambition and becomes satisfied with having only 
a limited knowledge of the important branches of 

education. 

Irregular attendance also is injurious to the 
child. We have already said that it creates a 
spirit of indifference, which will and must be in- 
jurious not only to the school but also to the 
child. Habits formed in early youth will cling 
to a person throughout his whole life. Ifa man, 
when a youth, has been punctual in attend: ince 
at school, he will never be careless in business, 
and on careful observation it will clearly be seen 
that a strict attention to this subject is one of the 
most important requisites in the formation of 
character. The character and usefulness of the 
pupil in after life will in a great measure depend 
upon the habits formed in early youth, and this 
neglect on the part of parents we regard as the 
chief cause of the demorslization so common in 
our youth. 

In Prussia every child is obliged to attend 
school regularly until he arrives at a certain age. 
Where can we find a people, on the whole, bet tter 
educatedthan the Germans ? Some of the ‘deepest 
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thinkers, the closest students and the most steady 
people are found in Germany. Their law-givers, 
among whom were some of the wisest men of the 
age, saw the necessity of a regular attendance, 
and wisely regarded it as the chief step toward 
the elevation of the condition of society. The 
effect that ircegular attendance has on society was 
very evident to them. With a view toward ele- 
vating the condition of society of all kinds, they 
passed this compulsory law, and its effects can be 
seen in the general condition of society in that 
country. 

Just in proportion as proper interest is taken 
in education, in that proportion society will be 
improved and morality prevail. Now, taking 
this view of the subject, why should it not be the 
paramount object of every parent to insist upon a 
regular attendance at school, and in that way 
have them thoroughly instructed in the branches 
which will make them useful members of society ? 
The ends and objects of the common school sys- 
tem will never be accomplished until a proper 
attention shall be paid to this subject. It is true 
the teacher himself can to a great extent, secure 
a good attend: ince, if he possesses the proper 
spirit and energy which should characterize the 
LIVE teacher. Very frequently the same result 
follows from carelessness on the part of teach- 
ers as on the part of parents. Buta teacher who 
is perfectly interested in the work before him, 
cannot neglect this important charge. It is only 
by a harmonious combination of the exertions of 
parents and teachers that this great work can be 
accomplished, and the ends of the common school 
system be reached.— Miners Journal. 


Is IT GOOD FoR Boys ?—Boys think tobacco 1s 
good—at any rate they persist in trying to use it 
though it makes them ill, as if they thought it 
would prove to be good. A boy nine years of 
age was recently brought in for examination by 
his mother, and having a twenty-two inch brain, 
we advised him never to touch tobacco, because it 
had such a tendency to induce the blood to the 
brain and keep the body lean and little. We 
remarked that if he ever expected to be a full- 
sized man he must keep clear of tobacco as he 
would ofany other poison. The mother remarked 
that she had seen enough of the use of tobacco to 
make her very earnest in training her boy relative 
to its use. She said her husband used tobacco 
for ten or more years, becoming lean, bilious, and 
sickly ; that when he became so weak and ill that 
he could hardly walk or sit up, he would smoke 
several cigars aday. Finally the doctors informed 
him that he must quit using tobacco or go to his 
grave. This brought him to his senses, and he 
resolved to try the experiment. From that day 
he used tobacco no more, and in three months 
time he went from a weight of 130 up to 185 
pounds, and became as hardy, he althy, andgobust 
aman as could be seen in a day’s ride. That 
woman thinks tobacco is not good for boys, and 
she is sure it is not good for men. She is deter- 
mined that her boys shall be kept fromit. If 
parents could realize the extent of the evil result- 
ing from the use of tobacco, especially by youth, 
they would certainly refrain from setting them 
the bad example. The appetites of all tobacco- 
users are perverted, and they are in an abnormal 
condition of body and mind.—Phrenological 
Journal. 





